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SHALL THE SOUTH SURRENDER $150,000,000 IN GOLD! 





That is What Will be Done if the Cotton Crop Goes at Present Prices---These Prices are Lower Now, Comparatively, Than in the Days When 
Six Cent Cotton Covered Our Farms With Mortgages---Every Loyal Son of the South of Whatsoever Calling Should Strike Hands With 
the Farmer in His Fight for a Better Price for His Cotton. 


The flippant way in which some people speak of 
the present price of cotton argues that they do 
not fully appreciate the gravity of the situation. 
This is intensified when they say that the farmers 
have put the price of cotton too high and that it 
js now seeking its natural level. Such people 
Jeave the impression that they are not looking be- 
yond their personal interests and therefore fail to 
see the stream of gold that annually comes to the 
South from foreign countries in exchange for her 
cotton crop-—this amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, which is the mainspring to all 
business life and activity in the South. Curtail 
this inflow of gold and we at once cripple every 
industry in the South. Augment it and at once 
the electric effect is seen and felt in every line 
of industry. 


A Loss That Will Paralyze the South. 









The price of cotton is to-day 2% cents per 
pound less than it was one year ago. If this de- 
pression in price is to continue throughout the 
season it will mean a loss to the South on a 12,- 
000,000 bale crop, of $150,000,000, a sum equal 
more than half of the capital invested in the 
Feotton mills of the entire South; likewise a much 
“greater sum than will be spent in the South this 
| year for public education. 

' These illustrations are given to more forcibly 
| illustrate the enormity of the loss to the South 
€aused by the present depression in prices, and 
| to endeavor to arouse a determination among our 
people, irrespective of vocation, that it shall not 
| be so. 

What Causes the Depression? 


For the past few years the South has been en- 

f joying an unprecedented prosperity due entirely 
; to the good prices received for the cotton crap. 
It seems that the cotton-buying world has decreed 
that this age of Southern prosperity shall not 
longer continue. As evidence of this there was 
‘during the summer a report sent to the cotton 
factory centers of the world stating the Southern 
cotton crop would approximate 16,000,000 bales 
» and the prediction made that the price would go 
» to eight and possibly as low as 6 cents per pound. 
» Such a report very naturally demoralized the cot- 
» ton trade and every manufacturer wanting to get 
/in on the ground floor was unwilling to lay up 
stock, and so curtailed production and bought cot- 

| ton from hand to mouth, continually looking for 
lower prices. Another factor in depressing the 


cotton mill men can not sell their goods they can| profession? If so, let us without regard to voca- 
not be expected to buy cotton at its full value, so} tion be a unit, loyal to the South and her every 
the thing to do is to not offer any cotton for| interest, and save to her this $150,000,000 an- 
sale until the trade wants it at a price that] nually by maintaining the price of cotton at a 
will justify the farmer to sell. remunerative figure so that prosperity may con- 
tinue to smile on our people. 

Let not the farmers be fooled another year by 
the siren songs of those who tell them the world 
At present prices the purely cotton farmer is, Will take at good prices all the cotton they can 
making ho more money on his cotton than he was, produce; but rather let them first see that their 
ten years ago when cotton was selling at 6 cents, Crops are so diversified as to insure to each farm- 
er a sufficiency of corn, meat, and other products 


Price Lower Now Comparatively Than in the Days 
of Six-Cent Cotton! 








(Continued on Page 4.) 





SEED CORN. 

Of course, if a farmer has not planted a seed 
patch, and has not studied it and attended to the 
breeding all summer, he should make the selection 
in the field in the fall, but he will seldom get corn 
like the ears he selects in this way, for the grains 
have been fertilized by the pollen all around them, 
and he will get more of the style of corn he re- 
jects than what he selects. I am glad that men 
like Henry Wallace are coming to agree with me 
in regard to corn shows. As now managed, they 
only serve to show that one man has prettier 
shaped ears than another. We learn nothing at 
all about the plant that bore the ears, nothing 
about its ancestry nor the methods used in breed- 
ing it. And the bigger the ears the more likely 
they are to get a prize, though these large ears 
are almost invariably the only ones on the stalk. 
With the whole plant shown, we would learn 
something about the corn more than the particu- 
lar shape of the ears. 





W. F. MASSEY. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
T B. PARKER. Let every youth aim, first of all, and most of 
Mr. Parker was a leader in the cotton holding movement =. ss big eagle Loge lng en 
that culminated in the New Orleans Convention in January | 2 - ai x os Ecce os ye 
1906, and it was upon his motion that the Convention took | Without it other things are but ‘gifts of the evil 
is stand firmly for ten cents—although cotton was then sell- | genii, which are curses in disguise.’—F. W. 
ing far below that figure—and won its fight, as all the world | Farrar. 
now knows. What Mr. Parker has to say of the present sit- | 
uation will be read with interest throughout the South. | 
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Price of cotton is the closing of* the Lancashire 

mills in England. These mills are said to repre- 

sent half the spindle capacity of that country; 
consequently their closing will very materially af- 
| fect the prices of cotton. 


_ Let the Farmers Stand on Their Manhood and 
Hold for Better Prices. 


Such briefly is the situation. What are the 


Temedies? An easy question to ask, but a far| 


More difficult one to answer. 

In my opinion, the first thing necessary is for 
the cotton farmers themselves to determine in all 
their might and manhood that they will not sell a 

e of cotton at present prices except to satisfy 
existing obligations; and then first endeavor to 
Store the cotton and get advances on it to meet 
the necessity of the occasion. As long as suf- 
ficient cotton to meet the requirements of the 
Mills is offered there will be no need for them to 
advance prices. Therefore hold the cotton off the 
Market until the surplus is worked off. If the 








per pound. At that time corn, meat, labor, and PAPER. 

other things that the cotton farmer buys was sell-| An Old-Time Corn Shucking............... (§ 
ing at but little over half of the prices they are| ‘Any Fool Can Raise Cotton’............6. 4 
now bringing. Six-cent cotton at that time multi-| Rural Carriers and the Road Congress....... 13 
| plied mortgages on the cotton farms of the South.| Common Colics of the Horse and How to Treat 

| Notwithstanding the few years of good prices we | Muem. Or. 3. ©. ROVE... i.65..s ces eeess 10 


| have had have enabled most farmers to pay off| Deep Plowing Better Than Shallow 





Wes 9 94 9 

| the mortgages then incurred, a continuation of| Hogging Off Corn—How It Will Pay, Chas. 
| Brescet prices and conditions will bring about a MG BRNOLO! 6556s cca a CMe Ved baee eee es 11 
| repetition of those days. ‘For that reason the| How to Harvest Peanuts................. 12 

manhood of the South should be against low priced | How the South May Win Leadership, Clarence 
| cotton. It is not yet time for the South to assume 1 2 Sealy <I EC Sahara era Se GOs ole gr a 2 
| the role of a philanthropist and sell cotton for a| How to Improve Your Farm Without 2—-8—2 9 
| price less than the cost of production so as to fur-| How to Mate Brown Leghorns, Uncle Jo..... 14 
| nish the world with cheap cotton goods. Let the Sun and Wind Through Your Bedding 6 
| Stand as a Unit, Loyal to the South, and Save se Bhai oe rae ree, Pret. B. & e 
| r si : De Red 3a isin e 6-5 oi piata oe piss e's «ae Sos 44 2 eS 5 
Your Own Prosperity. ‘| $424.40 From an Acre................... 15 
Do we want farm values to increase instead of! Pecan Growing in the South, Prof. W. N. Hutt 15 
decrease? Do we want factories of various kinds} Put in Your Underdrains Now, A. L. Krench.. 3 

to multiply and enlarge in the South? Do we] Shall the South Surrender $150,000,000 in 
| want to educate our children and beautify our eee Fo OVC ao oe see i eee es 1 
homes? Do we want an air of prosperity all over | Sixteen Ways of Fighting Consumption. ..... 3 
this Southland of ours, with new life, vigor and Solving the Humus and Nitrogen Problem... 9 
| activity into every line of business, voeation and| Two Greatest Lessons Europe Teaches...... 2 
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How the South May Win Leadership. 


A Great Opportunity for Our Churches Set Forth 
We of the South Need to Do is (1) To Care 


in Our Fourteenth Letter From Abroad—What 
for Our Resources as Well as Europe Does and 


y, ep * 7 “ . > oy Ts J i Py "Oe 
(2) to Educate Our People as Well as Germany Does—Some Other Lessons From Our Euro 


pean Neighbors. 

Europe is now behind me, and for ten days now | 
we have been upon the high seas, going as fast as 
our mighty engines can carry us on the long, long 
way from Naples to New York. There are yet 
three more days of the voyage. 

But the trip has not seemed long—all too short, 
in fact; and there is general regret on shipboard 
that we are not to be out for a full week longer. 
Certain it is that few travelers have ever been 
more favored in the matter of weather than we 
have been; and the joy of ocean traveling, as 
everybody knows, depends largely upon the weath- 
er. Barring a heavy summer shower while we 
were anchored at the Azores, we have had only 
fair days and blue skies, with breeze enough most 
of the time to make the temperature delightful 
and sunsets more gorgeous than are ever seen on 
land, because the most glorious tints are nearest 
the horizon and obstructions on land prevent your 
seeing these in all their beauty. But it is at night 
that the spell and charm and mystery of the sea 
are most potent, and always to artist and poet the 
thought of the sea suggests the moonlight upon 
its unresting bosom. Here again we have been 
peculiarly favored, for the moon was new just be- 
fore we left Naples and is now at the full, and to 
sit out at night upon the upper deck with the 
open sky above you, and the moonlight upon the 
waves as far as the eye can reach—well, this is 
almost enough to wring poetry out of a wooden 
Indian. 

Nobody has been seasick, so far as I have ob- 
served; and in fact, our party has come to the 
conclusion that seasickness is by no means such 
a terror as it is commonly believed to be. 
of my friends remarked: 
have been! 


As one 
“Think what a fool I 
Here I have waited ten years to 
come across, dreading the ocean voyage, when it 
is really the finest part of the whole trip!” 

& 

And now that both Europe and America are. 
far away—so far away that we can almost doubt 
the existence of any land at all, and imagine our- 
selves the solitary inhabitants of a water-covered 
planet—it is the best time that I shall ever have 
perhaps for contrasting the Old World and the 
New, for the purpose of seeing what we of the 
newer countries can 
fatherlands. 


learn from our European 

Be it said then, in the beginning, that this 
trip has made me gladder than ever that I am an 
American, much as it has taught me of the su- 
perior industrial methods of many European peo- 
ples. If we only learn (1) to care for our re- 
sources as well as Europe cares for hers, and (2) 
to educate our people as well as Germany edu- 
cates hers, the time must soon come (as we count 
time in the lives of nations) when the United 
States will stand the acknowledged leader among 
the countries of the world. My ambition is that 
we of the South, before this achievement is con- 
summated, shall make our section the foremost 
section of the United States, and therefore the 
foremost section of what must become the fore- 
most nation of the earth. 

It is a high ambition, and yet it does not seem 
to me too high for us to set up as a working ideal. 
We belong to a race that has won the mastery of 
the world, and to the best branches of that race. 
I have commented in former letters upon the re- 
markable similarity of the names seen and heard 
in English 4nd Southern towns—ten times as 
many familiar surnames on the business signs in 
English towns as I should find in New York or 


repeated fact that the purest Anglo-Saxon blood 
in America is in the South. English, Scotch, 
Dutch, German—from the masterful Teutonic races 
our blood has come; and our citizenship has not 
been diluted by long decades of immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Immensely to the 
advantage of the South in the long struggle for 
supremacy must be this fact. 


It must also be to our advantage that more 
largely perhaps in the Cotton States than in any 





THE TWO GREATEST LESSONS EUROPE 
TEACHES. 


If we only learn (1) to care for our re- 
sources as well as Europe cares for hers, 
and (2) to educate our people as well as 
Germany educates hers, the time must soon 
come (as we count time in the lives of na- 
tions)’ when the United States will stand 
the acknowledged leader among the coun- 
tries of the world. My ambition is that we 
of the South, before this achievement is 
consummated, shall make our section the 
foremost section of the United States, and 
therefore the foremost section of what 


must become the foremost nation of the 
earth, 


The surest sign of promise for our fu- 
ture in all our recent history is the cam- 
paign for better schools which has made 
such wonderful progress in the South these 
last ten years. By the time I reached Italy, 
after traveling in half a dozen other Euro- 
pean countries, I had been so much im- 
pressed by the way in which education 
makes itself felt in every line of commerce 
and industry that I exclaimed: “A care- 
ful observer, with a few years of travel, 
ought to be able to guess a country’s per- 
centage of illiteracy, simply by an hour's 
ride through the farms or the towns!” 














Boston—and this is but one evidence of the oft- 


other section of the world to-day is the old Book 
of Books accepted as the unquestioned moral and 
spiritual criterion. Much more strongly Puritan 
now than even New England itself, the South is 
learning what New England did not learn in time 

how to combine the sterling uprightness of 
Puritanism with the warmth and beauty of mod- 
ern culture. To keep the’ stronger virtues of 
Puritanism and yet hold on to tolerance and hos- 
pitality and joyfulness—this is the character 
which, it seems to me, the South should set itself 
to develop as typical of the Southerner; and the 
qualities are in us for the making of this product, 
if only they are properly handled. That we have 
the qualities of generosity, geniality, and hospital- 
ity is unquestioned; and that an unusual religious 
instinct is also ours it takes but a little observa- 
tion in other sections ‘to prove. I have traveled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in America, and 
now in most of the leading European countries, 
and nowhere have I found Sunday observed as it 
is in the South, the church in such favor, or re- 
ligion so much a part of the people’s lives. It 
will be well indeed if the church with us shall 
recognize its great opportunity, shall lend itself 
io the occasion, and make itself the mightiest 
factor in the production of that ideal character of 
which I have been writing—the character whieh 
will combine the unswerving uprightness of the 
Puritan with the warmth and geniality for which 





—— 
ne 


the Southern man is already noted. In Europe 
religion has been reduced in most countries to 
fable and form: it is a mixture of mediaeval tra- 
ditions and of ecclesiastical calisthenics, deaq 
formalism that does not lay hold upon the lives 
of the people; and in France especially the intol- 
erance and formalism of the church is largely re- 
sponsible for the spread of atheism. 

I mention this matter at some length because 
the church has an opportunity in the South such 
as it has hardly anywhere else in the world, and 
because upon its use of this opportunity depends 
in a large measure the future rank of our section. 
It is not sentimentalism, is not a mere pious gen- 
eralization, but it is the truth of history that no 
people can achieve and maintain greatness except 
by adherence to rigid moral standards. When the 
old Psalmist said centuries ago, ‘‘Happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord,’’ he was preaching 
as good politics as religion. 

& 

There is another thing, as I intimated in the be- 
ginning, to which we must give attention, and 
that is the thorough education of our people. The 
surest sign of promise for our future in all our re- 
cent history is the campaign for better schools 
which has made such wonderful progress in the 
South these last ten years. By the time I reached 
Italy, after traveling in half a dozen other Euro- 
pean countries, I had been so much impressed by 
the way in which education makes itself felt in 
every line of commerce and industry that I ex- 
claimed: ‘‘A careful observer, with a few years 
of travel, ought to be able to guess a country’s 
percentage of illiteracy, simply by an hour’s ride 
through the farms or the towns!”’’ 

And this is hardly an exaggeration. The hope 
of the South is in the education of its people, all 
its people. Every ignorant, inefficient man, white 
or black, in a community makes it poorer, makes 
everybody in the community poorer; and if he can 
not be educated to do good work, he ought to give 
way to some one who can be so trained. If the 
South’s sons are illiterate, if your sons are illiter- 
ate, no other qualities can save them from defeat 
in the fierce industrial struggle of to-day. Our 
aim should be to spend still more money on our 
schools and to make them train more and more 
for actual life, while the work of experiment sta- 
tions, farmers’ institutes, demonstration workers, 
farm papers, etc., in educating the older farmers 
who have passed out of the schools, ought also to 
have the fullest encouragement a people can give. 

& 

There is one other thing, moreover, to which 
we can not give too earnest heed, and that is the 
conservation of our natural resources. I have 
mentioned this in a previous letter; but I was re- 
minded of it again yesterday when a distinguished 
Pennsylvanian on our boat told me of his son’s 
trip to Germany last year as the representative of 
a leading American industrial institution that was 
seeking information as to the methods of its com- 
petitors abroad. What the young American found 
and reported was this: that the American factory 
had the advantage in nearness and cheapness of 
raw material, in the thoroughness and efficiency 
of machinery and equipment, and also in the skill 
and intelligence of its workmen, and there was 
but one thing in which the European excelled— 


economy. The American factory was more waste- 
ful. 


Of almost everything the same thing is true. 
Lands, forests, mines,—all are handled with great- 
er care and economy in Europe than in: America; 
and millions of people make a living from indus- 
tries that our people would laugh at as impossible. 
In Antwerp I saw the ragged bales of cotton from 
the South unloaded at the wharves—cotton bought 
at 8 or 10 cents a pound; but the ladies of our 
party tell me that when the lace makers whom I 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Put in Your Underdrains Now. 


ver Tiling of the Wet Soils Would Double the Crops on Many Lands 
ie the Mountain and Piedmont Sections, and is Almost Indispensible 


In the Coastal Sections. 





| 


By A. L. French, R. F. D, No. 2, Byrdville, Va. | 
| 


Numerous questions have come to 
hand recently concerning tile drain- 
age the answers to which I will en- 
deavor to give as best I can in this 
article, as the time is at hand when 
drainage work should begin. It 
should be remembered in the first 
place that the matter of tile drain- 
ing is one of very great importance 
all over the South, and elsewhere 
for that matter. 


How to Double Crops on Some Moun- 
tain and Piedmont Lands. 


The mountains contain many small 
rich bottoms that, if properly tiled 
could be made to produce double, 
and, in many instances five times the 
crops they are producing and at the 
same time do away with numerous 
open ditches, thus enlarging the field 
and by so doing making the work- 
ing of them far more economical. 
And this is done then not only for 
one year but for a life time, if the 
work of laying the tiles be properly 
done. In the Piedmont the same 
thing holds true and to a far great- 
er extent. The writer has seen hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of instances 
where the expenditure of $10 worth 
of work and tile would—laid in the 
depressions of the Piedmont fields— 
reduce the cost of working the said 
fields by one-third at least, at the 
same time rendering available for 
the growing crops the very best por- 
tions of the land. Also by the lower- 
ing of the water table the soil is 
made far deeper, thus insuring a far 
greater moisture holding capacity in 
that soil. Tile taking the surplus 
water out of the soil from below, 
washing is prevented, and the dan- 
ger of winter freezes heaving out 
the tender winter growing plants is 
overcome almost entirely. A great 
many of the stiff red clay soils of 
the Piedmont, I am positive, could 
be made to yield double the crops 
of wheat and clover they are pro- 
ducing now were tile drains laid in 
them two to three rods apart, and 
these small side drains connected 
with a large main drain in the lower 
portions of the fields. 


Underdraining Indispensable in the 
Low Coastal Lands. 


But it is the Eastern Coast plain, 
where tobacco and _ special truck 
crops occupy the greater part of the 
land, that tile drainage—in connec- 
tion with a thorough system of open 
canal drains—seems to the writer 
to be almost indispensable. These 
lands that we have seen are being 
cut up in every direction with deep 
(open) ditches, making the fields 
Small, three, five, and on to ten acres 
ina field, while were it not for these 
ditches rows could be run entirely 
across a farm because of its being 
so level. These open ditches cost 
tremendously to keep cleaned out, 
also. The cost of tiling these lands 
would be considerable; but where 
crops like strawberries, tobacco and 
Irish potatoes are grown, I firmly 
believe the extra crops that could be 
produced the second year would pay 
for the tile and covering them up in 
the open ditches. 


The Tiling Tools Will Save Labor. 


In case the open ditches have not 
already been dug a great saving of 
labor can be made by using regular 
tiling spades instead of common 
shovels for digging the bottom por- 
tions of the ditches. With the com- 
mon shovel that is used largely the 
bottom of the ditches are cut about 
18 inches in width while with the 





narrow tiling spade a trench may be | 
dug only wide enough to receive the} 
the tile. A tile scoop or grader may | 
be purchased also at around $1.25, | 
that has a convex bottom. With | 
this tool all loose dirt may be re-| 


and a perfectly graded trench made | 
in which to lay the tile without the 
operator getting into the ditch at all. 


How Far Apart, and How Deep? 


In sections like Pender, Bladen, or 
Columbus Counties, North Carolina, 
where the subsoil is a stiff clay, we 
would want our tile drains not more 


moved from the bottom of the ditch | - 


are rather slow, only one tile being 
made at a time, but a good many 
could be gotten out during bad 


|spells of weather during the winter. 


The cement for a 4-inch tile would 
cost about a cent. 





WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MONEY 
THE EASY WAY? 

You Can Make More on Corn Than 

on Cotton—Peanuts Made by Two 

Plowings Will Make Twice as 

Much Meat as You Can Buy With 

Cotton From the Same Ground. 


| Messrs. Editors: I long to see the 
|day when our Southern farmers can 
|learn how to farm and make a living 
|without so much strain. However, 
|we all know there are two kinds of 
|farmers—(1) the kind that farms, 
|the kind that has nice stock, hogs, 
|/poultry and builds up his land, the 
|the kind that makes plenty of seed 








held in Washington City has 
fitting and timely therefore for 


culosis is Prevented." 
named as follows: 


1. By preventing the infection 
> consumptive’s spit. 
2. By teaching the consumptiv 
ple. 


rooms, 
5. By securing adequate venti 


public assemblage. 


6. By abolishing dry sweeping 
use of water. 


neighbors. 


from tenement homes to hospita 
12. By discovering the disease 
patient, thus removing a source 


15. By advocating fresh air, 


from cattle. 





Sixteen Ways of Fighting Consump- 
tion. 


The great International Tuberculosis Congress recently 
for fighting this great scourge of the human race. 


inent placard exhibited at the Congress telling "How Tuber- 
On this placard sixteen ways were 


3. By providing light and ventilation in the homes of the peo- 


4. By teaching people not to live or work in badly ventilated 


tions in factortes, stores, schools, theatres, and other places of 


7. By abolishing the use of feather dusters. 
8. By abolishing sweat-shop made clothing. 
9, By exterminating the common house-fly. 
10. By teaching the consumptive how not to infect his family or 


11. By removing advanced cases that are free from infection, 


13. By educating the community to the nature of the disease, 
that it is preventable, curable, and communicable. 

14. By educating people to keep their general physical condi- 
tion in such shape as to enable them to resist the germs. 
out-door 
Over-work, wholesome food, temperate habits. 

16. By protecting the milk supply, 


quickened interest in all plans 
It seems 
us to reprint herewith a prom- 


of well people, through germs in 


e to destroy his spit. 


lation and proper sanitary condi- 


of the streets and compelling the 


ls. 
in its early stages and curing the 
of infection to others. 


life, sunshine, rest, no 


thus 


preventing infection 








that two rods (33feet) apart, the up- 
per ends of the ditches may be dug 
30 inches and gradually deepening 
as they come toward the main drain, 
which should be down at least four 
feet. In this way the proper fall 
may be secured in practically level 
land to make the drains work rapid- 
ly in case of heavy rains. 


Get the Tile Maker to Advertise in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

If any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer knows of a tile manufactur- 
er located in East Central North Car- 
Olina who is selling his product at 
living prices he will confer a favor 
upon hundreds of our readers by 
securing him as an advertiser in the 
columns of the paper. A hundred 
men asked the writer this summer 
| Where tile could be had. In case 
|clay tiles are not to be had concrete 
;ones may be manufactured right at 
home by the purchase of the ma- 
chines. Those makiag 4 inch tile 
should cost around $16, and the 
freight. The 6 ineh size about $24 
and freight. These machines can 
probably be bought of the Chicago 





mail order houses. These machines 


of several kinds. He is the kind 
that will listen and take advice. 
(2) The kind that plants thirty to 
forty acres of land for one horse 
and feeds it on corn he buys from 
his merchant at $1 per bushel, hay 


at $1 per bale; hasn’t a cow, not 
even a pasture to put one in, no 
hogs. Sometimes, if he has one, it 


is a razorback. When he goes to 
his table, his bread is made of bolted 


meal, his biscuits are made with 
some kind of baking powder. He 
doesn’t take any farm papers, has 


to go to town two or three times a 
week to get something, always bor- 
{rowing his neighbors’ farm tools, 
etc.; and then sits down to write 
the editors how to do things. 

While our farmers know we de- 
pend mostly on corn and cotton for 
our crops, they are too much on the 
extreme. If I see into it right, it is 
a proven fact that we have too much 


in cultivation for the force. If some 
of our farmers consider the _ fact 
that we almost always plant’ too 


‘much cotton, just think it takes from 
twenty-four to thirty furrows’ to 
make a row of cotton, while you can 
make a row of corn with twenty, or 





fewer. Suppose you take four acres 
to plant in corn—say 4-foot rows and 
a row in peas. The peas may have 
6-foot row and then two 4-foot corn 
rows. You can make more than you- 
can on cotton. Peas generally sell for 
about $2 per bushel. It will not 
take long to gather the corn even 
if it makes fifty bushels per acre. 
If it was in cotton and made a bale 
per acre, it would take you some 
time to pick it out. Suppose you 
had seven acres in cotton, eight in 





corn, and did the work yourself. 
When you got through you could 


see where you worked the hardest, 
and which was the most expense. 

However, if you had only seven 
acres in cotton, you could plant an 
early goober patch, some two, three 
or four acres; and fence them, gath- 
er every second row for seed, then 


put your hogs in the patch. Two 
plowings will make them. The 
goobers will make you over twice 
as much as you can on the same 


ground in cotton and have the meat 
to buy. os. ©. BUTE. 





Farm Stationery: Mingled Simplicity 
and Dignity. 

Messrs. Editors: In July it fell to 
my lot to handle various clerical rou- 
tine matters and among the requests 
for blackleg vaccine came one, and as 
I unfolded it. my attention was ir- 


resistibly drawn and _ retained for 
sometime in contemplation of the 
neat letter head in the upper left- 


hand corner which simply read,— 


JOHN CARMON 
Farmer 


and as I looked at it, I reflectively 
recalled and compared it with let- 
ters received from legislators, Gov- 
ernors, Congressmen, scientists, and 
others prominent in all walks of life 
in this country at home and abroad, 
and not one of them—not even the 
blue die, “The White House” ever 
stirred up and inspired such a pe- 
culiar sensation as the meaning of 
its grandness—yet its simplicity and 
dignity did. There was no hidden 
“the poor farmer;” it was more— 
“the lucky man’’—the man who 
would not change his place. 

At the same time it occurred to 
me that all farmers should give an 
appropriate name to their farms 
that would endure forever, and that 
they should pay more attention to 
the matter of personal stationery. 
You are frequently judged upon 
such seemingly small matters. Type- 
writers may some day be found in 
every farm home. The Agricultural 
papers, many of which also conduct 
print shops, ‘should discuss and sub- 
mit many ideas for correct station- 
ery for farmers and educate and en- 
courage them to take more pride in 
the matter. It would be an excel- 
lent premium for such papers to of- 
fer. Discourage the flashy letter- 
heads and also any old piece of 
paper. DR. BURTON ROGERS. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 


15 Cents a Rod} 











For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
4 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
. for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
FP ¥ence 3ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
—% Catalog free. Write forit today. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 













































































Made.—— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Snttecalinied Indi 












ORNAMENTAL WIRE 4X0 STEEL FENCE 
, , Cheaper than wood, ¢ 
Bn B tant combining strength 


o 





soo andart. For lawns, 

churches,cemeteries | 
Send for. F LE THe 
CATALOG. Address | | | | } | 
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THE WARD FENCE CO...) imal |! 
Box 729 Decatur,Ind '7"7* 7a 
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INE APPLER SEED OATS FOR SALE. 
Eighty-five cents a busnel, f. o. b. Wedge- 

field, S.C. Address A.M. LEE, 

Box 326, Charleston, S. C. 


Appler Seed Oats. 


Two thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
bushels of Appler Seed Oats, raised on fifty 
acres, without fertilizer. 127% bushels raised 
on one acre, highly fertilized. Shipped in new 
five-bushel sacks at $1.00 per bushel. Best oats 
grown. Write us to-day. 


BELMONT FARM, Smyrna. fa. 


North Carolina Seed Rye 


FOR SALE 























At $1.10 per bushel. Appler oats 85 cents per 
bushel, all f. o. b. Hickory. 
Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
eae 
Cotton and price of seed. It’s 
free, and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. The 
Extra Prolific Cotton matures 
GEES bales per acre. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
BUSINESS ~ When you think of going to school, 
write for Cata!ogue and Special Of- 
Address J. H KING, President King’s Business Collgge, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 
e 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY ! 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
Write for catalog. 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
quickly,- and will make three 

A CiNCORPORATED ) 
fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 
Owensboro, Ky. 





THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING | 


MACHINE The only successful machine ever 

invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Givesclean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - = - 





VIRGINIA. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























For Guinea Pigs send to Clifton Barringer, 
Troutmans, N. C. 

For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Wanted—Position in sanitary daity by single 
man- Good wages expected. Address Julius 
Weaver, Buffalo, Ala. 











For Sale.—Pure bred Poland China and Berk- 
shire hogs. all ages. Sows bred. Satisfaction 
oe. Joseph McClamrock, Mocksville, 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Gasoline Engine Bargains.—24-horse-power 
Charter: 8-horse-power Brown; 4}-horse-pow- 
er Fairbanks Morse; 2-horse-power Sterling. 
Second-hand. in first-class condition. Sydnor 
Pump and Well Co. Dept. C, Richmond, Va. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs from impo: ted stock. 
Thoroughbred Angoras, prize winning Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys; Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandotte chickens. One each Chattanooga, 
Rock Island and Avery Disc Plows, Hay Press, 
all good as new forservice. J. E, Coulter, Con- 


“ANY FOOL CAN MAKE COTTON.” 
An Interesting Chapter in the Expe- 
rience of a Farmer Who Could 
Grow Cotton Easier Than Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: “Any fool can 
make cotton—but it takes a farmer 
to make corn.’”’ I have heard this 
quoted all my life, but never felt the 
truth of the assertion, until I took 
up farming as a ‘“‘profession’’ (I use 
the word advisedly for a man who 
farms successfully these days must 
read and study just as hard as if 
he had to stand an examination for 
license to practice law or medicine). 
I had no trouble in bringing up a 
piece of poor sandy land that never 
had made one-third of a bale of 
cotton to the acre, to making a 500- 
pounds bale, averag 


Found it Easy to Make Cotton. 


First planted in melons, with peas 
between the rows—manured peas 
well with meal, acid, and kainit, 
analysis about 8-2-4, cut off peas for 
hay, broke land well with 2-horse 
plow, planted rye; cut rye in dough 
stage; disked land well, both ways, 
planted corn about June ist; sowed 
peas heavily at laying by, manuring 
them with phosphate and kainit. Cut 
corn and shredded it, and let pea 
vines die down on land. Next spring 
planted cotton, made 482 pound bale 
to the acre—in cotton again this 
year—better crop so far than last; 
will make fully 500 pounds to acre. 
After first picking, vetch and rye fol- 
lows between rows, for pasture and 
winter cover crop. 


Made a Lot of Fodder Before I 
Learned to Make Corn. 

But in making corn I struck a 
more difficult proposition. re .- 
manured it at planting time it made 
large stalk and small ears. If I 
tried to make it without manure the 
yield was less than 15 bushels to 
acre. The first year I called in a 
neighbor to look at my crop in the 
field. After careful examination, he 
said he could not say much for my 
corn, but my ‘‘fodder was as good as 
any man could make.” I tried the 
Williamson plan but “‘humiliated’’ it 
too much and made small ears and 
little stover. 


Good for 50 Bushels to the Acre This 
Year. 

This year I planted my corn deep 
in water furrow in 6-feet rows, 12 
to 16 inches in drill without manure. 
Ran over it with small harrow just 
after it came up, worked with 
sweep when about 8 inches high, and 
let it stand for about three or four 
weeks, then put 300 pounds of 8-2-3 
home-mixed guano on side and work- 
ed with sweep. In about ten days 
put 200 pounds on the other side, 
plowed out with sweep; and when 
the corn was bunching for tasseling 
gave it 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
to acre and laid it by, planting peas 
in middle and covering them with 
sweep, plowing shallow. Competent 
judges say this corn is good for 50 
bushels to acre. : 

Fertilizer Needed for Corn. 

Prof. Massey may be right in say- 
ing “it don’t pay to use complete 
commercial fertilizer on corn’. He 
generally is right, and I have learned 
a great deal from him; but we have 
to have corn, and until we get our 
lands up to making it without fertil- 
izer this is the cheapest way to get 
it. 

I would like to suggest that your 
correspondents in writing of their ex- 
periments, mention their county, so 
your readers could tell if they could 
be benefitted by their experiences, 
as what would suit the soils of the 
Piedmont and West would not al- 
ways do for our sandy level lands in 
the east. mm. 





nelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Robeson Co., N. C. 








SHALL THE SOUTH SURRENDER 
$150,000,000 IN GOLD. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
necessary for his home consumption. 
Do that and the cotton crop will no 
longer prove to be a mill stone drag- 
ging us down into penury and want. 
The Prosperity of All is Involved— 
All Should Help to Win the Fight 
for Better Prices for Cotton. 

In this endeavor for better prices 
let the merchant, the banker, the 
manufacturer and the professional 
man strike hands with the farmer; 
for they, too, are unwilling to see 
the South deprived of the millions 
of dollars so necessary for her 
growth and development. The news- 
paper men, too, these giants of influ- 
ence and moulders of public opin- 
ion, can do the farmers of the South 
a world of good if they will wage a 
battle for better prices for cotton, 
encouraging the farmers to hold cot- 
ton. Hold Cotton! HOLD COTTON!! 
for better prices. If these peo- 
ple would enter into the fight for 
better prices for cotton with only 
one-fourth the enthusiasm they are 
giving to the politics of the country 
it would be but a short while before 
prices would be far above those of 
to-day. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation should all join their forces 
in endeavoring to withhold cotton 
from the markets until a much bet- 
ter price is offered. Let these or- 
ganizations suggest days for the 
farmers to meet at their respective 
meeting places and take action. 
Without unity of purpose and unity 
of action we can not hope to accom- 
plish anything. But let not the con- 
ditions we are. striving for be 
brought about by the lawless night 
rider, but by orderly methods and 
by sane people who have a vital in- 
terest in Southern life and Southern 
progress. The time is at hand to 
take action. T. B. PARKER. 


THES. DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushes peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 














GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap. Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 7th Si. Southwest 


SAVER “QUE ~~ Washington, D.C. 


Grimesland "cu 


cues North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buyor sell a 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms.and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


» OLD VIRGINIA FARMS ::.:: 


eh Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 

= Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 

eg is the country for the Northern Farmer. 

Ve want to hear from every man 

who desires to better_his condition. 

, Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 


ROCK HILL PLANTATION FOR SALE 
West side Wateree river, in Kershaw 
county; about1!,500 acres; part timbered, 
part well rented. Address : °:+: : ; 

J.P. JONES, - - - Longtown, - - - S. Car. 

















ToOBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady workand promotion; experience 





unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 



















SWING SAW 


3 Drop Supporters 

Smooth running 

Accurate cutting 

Thoroughly braced 

Cast iron and steel combined. 

Finest babbitting 
Write for prices and particulars, 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 
P Sellers of 5 
‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—All kin 

BOS 1280, Cotumsta, S. OC, “8 


| 
| 
| 
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Nvery part of this gun is Drop Forged 
1ighly polished and case hardened. 
fhe Cocking Mechanism is simple and str-ng. 
Fitted with D. & E. fore-end and automatic safety. 
12 or 16 gauge. Guns of all grades at special 
prices. Write for large gun catalog. 


BOURNE & BOND, 343 Market Street, Louisville, Ky. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 





costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a Specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


/ 











The U.S. Civil Service offers unusual advantages 
to American men and women over 18 years of age. 
To learn how you can qualify at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination and thus become eligible 
for a _remunerative government position, write at 
once for our Free Civil Service Book. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box li6! Scranton, Pa. 














TERRACING? DITCHING? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.68. 
Write at once for special offer. 
Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 








BEST FOR 
ALL AXLES 











“GREASE 


You will make more trips, 
draw bigger loads, save un- 
due wear on box and axle, 
and keep the hard-working 
horse in better shape by an 
occasional application of Mica 
Axle Grease. Nothing like it 
to take the painful, heavy, 
downward drag out of a big 
load. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 
STANDARD 


OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporateé) 





ville Tobacco Co., Box C 44, Danville, Va. 
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Live Stock at the Virginia Fair. 





The Display by Breeders From New Hampshire to Illinois Surpassed 
All Previous Exhibits—The Fair 


Large Number of Displays. 





Accommodations Overrun by the 


By Prof. R. S. Curtis, Animal Husbandman, N.C. Experiment Station. 


The Virginia State Fair in the 
live stock section especially was one 
of the most successful which has 
been held. This was true both from 
the standpoint of numbers and qual- 
ity of the individuals shown. The 
showing made this year. predicts 
plainly that the fair has a great fu- 
ture. Many new breeders were in 
evidence, and the distance which 
some of the herds came proves that 
the management of the fair is alive 
to the situation in offering liberal 
premium money. This is the one 
thing which breeders must have if 
the good stock of the country is 
placed on exhibition, and especially 
is this true in drawing the herds 
from a distance. Cattle, hogs, and 
sheep were shown from as far north 
as New Hampshide and from as far 
west as Indiana and Illinois. 


Scotch Highland and Canadian Cattle 

Several new features were intro- 
duced this year in a herd of Scotch 
Highland cattle and a herd of 
French Canadian. The Scotch High- 
land cattle have not gained a foot- 
hold in the United States generally, 
yet in some parts it is quite evident 
that they would be profitable, since 
they can subsist on a very sparse 
and coarse vegetation. The breed 
originated in the western part of 
Scotland in the more mountainous 
parts, where they subsist on coarse 
grasses and heather. The French 
Canadian is a product of Quebec, 
Canada, the breed being closely al- 
lied to the Jerseys in origin, yet they 
are not capable of producing such 
large amounts of milk and butter. 
These two herds were both exhibited 
by _F. I. Grace, of Laconia, N. H. 

Big Exhibit of Beef Breeds. 

In the beef cattle section the fol- 
lowing excellent herds were shown: 
James B, Hagan, Elemendorf Farm, 
Lexington, Ky. Over 200 head of 
pure bred Shorthorns are kept in 
this herd, but only five were exhib- 
ited at Virginia. Among the num- 
ber was Whitehall Marshall—a bull 
many times champion in live stock 
circles. 

Other exhibitors were Carpenter & 
Ross, Mansfield, O.; Rosendale Farm 
Shorthorns, Elk Garden, Va.; D. M. 
Kipps, Front Royal, Va.; Henry Stu- 
art, Richmond, Va.; Frank W. Cot- 
tus, Manilla, Ind. All of these herds 
were shown in excellent condition. 
Among the Shorthorns display were 
five grade Shorthorns grazed on Vir- 
ginia pastures. Their excellent con- 
dition spoke well for the _ possibili- 
ties of growing beef on Southern 
pastures. They were owned by Mr. 
H. ©. Stuart, of Virginia. 

One large herd of 
Was shown by D. 
Cedarville, O. 
ceptional one and attracted consid- 
erable attention in their broad beefy 
form. The second herd was shown 
by Thomas M. Page, Beaver Dam, 
Virginia. 

The largest display of 
Was made by W. H. Curtin, of Em- 
ins, Ky. They were well fitted 
showing good care and breeding. 

One herd of Galloways was exhib- 
ited by James Frantz, Bluffton, O. 
Representatives of the Dual Purpose 

Breeds. 

The dual purpose breeds were well 
represented in Red Polls. They 
were as follows: Geo. Ineichers & 


Bradfeets & Son, 


Herefords 


Sons, Geneva, Ind.; E. W._ Scott, 
Warren, Va.; Prevelt Stock Farm, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; M. M. Jar- 


mon, Elkton, Va., and H. M. Luttrell, 
Deleplane, Va. This breed made 


| exhibitor 





lof G. 
|hibitor of 
Angus cattle | 


| 
| 


The herd was an ex-| 





much the best display in the dual | 

purpose division. Devons were | 

shown by M. S. Jones, Danville, I1.; 

Stockwell & Gifford Sutton, Mass., 

from Devonshire Stock Farm. 

Handsome Display of the Butter- 
makers. 


The Dairy Division was represent- 
ed with every breed recognized as 
such. The outstanding herds, how- 
ever, were the Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Holsteins and Ayrshires. The Jer- 
seys were shown by C. B. Ross, 
Blanchester, Ohio; McLaury Bros., 
Portlandsville, N. Y.; Joseph T. Har- 
per, Bynum, Md.; Marvern Park Es- 
tate; Leesburg, Va.; Shrob_ Bros., 
Utica Mills and Boyds, Md. 

James McK. Merriman, of Luth- 
ersvillé, Md.; McCormick and Hol- 
land, Belavi, Md., and A. R. Scott, of 
Richmond, Va., exhibited some good 
Guernseys. 

Geo. N. Carpenter, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., had the one entry in Holstein 
Friesians. Frank Freemeyor with 
Brown Swiss from Middleburg, N. Y 
and Kemp Barny, of Millford, N 
with Ayrshires. 

The Dutch Belted breed, quite 
rarely seen in this section, was repre- 
sented by the herds of Frank H. 
Saunders and G. Harry Dodge, of 
Bristol, N. H., and Sutton, Mass., re- 
spectively. 


” 


What the Swine Men Showed. 

The exhibits in the Swine classes 
were well represented by Berkshires 
from the herds of J. D. Beard, Rap- 


hine, Va.; E. F. Somers, Somerset, 
Va.; W. A. Willeroy, Brett, Va.; J. 
L. Axlinne, Pataskala, O.; Alex. M. 


Fulford, Bel Air, Md.; McDowell & 
Son, Fredonia, Pa., and the _ Test 
Farm of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Virginia. 

The Poland Chinas 
sented by 


were repre- 
exhibits from Glengara 
Stock Farm, Mashall, Va.; W. M. 
Jones, Crofton, Va.; A. C. 
Sons, Xenia, Ohio. 

In the Chester White classes four 
herds were exhibited: A. C. Fielder, 
DeGraff, O.; F. M. & W. A. McCoy, 


Mercer, Pa.; McDowell & Son, Fre-| 
donia, Pa, 

Two herds of Yorkshires' were} 
shown: one from Marvern Park Es- | 


tates, Leesburg, Va.; the 
from the Wheeler 
lona,, N:. ¥. 

The one herd of Duroc Jerseys 
came from the farm of C. B. Ross, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 
of Jersey 
considerable merit. 

The Victorias came from the_ herd 
J. Campbell, Oberlin O.; an ex- 
Shropshires, 
and Cheyiots. 


secon 
Homestead Ka- 


Good Display of Sheep. 

The classes for sheep were quite 
well filled from outside the State. 
Ohio was one of the principal repre- 
sentatives. Among _ the _ breeders 
were the flocks from Marvern Park 
Estate, Leesburg, Va.; H. H. Cherry, 
Xenia, O.; H. L. Nash, Xenia, O.; 
Glengara Stock Farm, Marshall, Va 
S. Shofer, Newcastle, Pa. 


Hampshires were shown by P. W. 


Arty & Son, Oberlin, O.; South- 
downs, F. W. & W. A. McCoy, Mer- 
cer, Pa.; Oxfords, J. C. Williamson, 


Xenia, Ohio. 

Shropshires were well represented 
by flocks from the farms of A. C. 
Fielders, DeGraff, O.; G. J. Camp- 


|Campbell’s flock, 


|of Shropshires from Oberlin, O.; Me-| CONCRETE ON THE FARM 
Dowell & Sons, Fredonia, Pa. One} 





Grilvo & | 


He was also an} 
cattle showing | 


Cotswolds, | 


bell, Oberlin, O.; New- | 
castle, a. 


The Cheviots 


S. Schofer, 





EVERY FARWER OUGHT, 
TO HAVE A COPY OF 


were from G. J.|} 
also an exhibitor 


Frank 
.. Made up the | 


herd of Leicesters, shown by 


A 66-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLING OF 
McCoy, of Mercer, Pa 


Concrete, the farm building ma- 


terial. 
exhibits for this breed. The nature and composition of 
The Cotswolds were from G. J. concrete. 


Campbell’s flock, 
Dowell & Sons, 


‘. Assembling the materials; mix- 
of Oberlin, O.; Mc- ing concrete; constructing forms; 
placing concrete. 

Description of methods of build- 
ing farm structures; walls, foun- 
dations, floors, walks, drain tile, 
fence posts, cisterns, silos, well- 
curbs, well beds, root cellars, ice 
houses, tanks, troughs, land rollers. 
stoves, safes and steps. Concrete 
building blocks, shingles, roofing 
tiles, sewer pipe. culverts and oth- 
er molded portable products. 

Small but thorough and invalua- 
ble. 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
Address all orders to 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Fredonia, Pa.; De- 
laines Merinos, from the flock of H. | 
Homer Jobi, Xenia, O.; and Watt | 
Lovatt, DeGraff, Ohio. 

Angoras came from the flocks of 
H. S. Hunter, Taylorsville, Va.; 
Prewett Stock Farm, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; M. Vallentine, of Snowdon 
Farm, Stokes, Va. 

Taking the exhibits of cattle, | 
swine, and sheep in general the out- 
look was most gratifying for the 
State Fair of Virginia. From the 
present outlook the number of cat- 
tle, swine, and sheep shown indi-| 
cates that new quarters must be pro- | 
vided before another year. In aj 
great many cases stock was penned | 
outside in temporary quarters. | 

The Horse Classes, | 

In the classes for horses the light | 
breeds were in evidence especially. 
The breeds represented were all of 
good quality. 

J. B. Andrews had five head of 
Hackneys, from the Buckingham 
Stock Farm, of Charlottesville, Va.; 
Saddle horses came from the John 
A. Meyers Farm, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Thoroughbreds from the Snowdon | 
Farm, owned by M. Vallentine, 
Stokes, Va. 

The Percherons were from the 
White Farm, Leesville, Va., and 
Laughlin Bros., Columbus, O. The 
Glengara Stock Farm had a show- 
ing of Clydesdales from Marshall, 
Va. The Langhorne Stock Farm |! 
people showed a trotting stallion, Ed 
Gaylna, 

Henry Fairfax also had a display 
of good horses from Addis, Va. 

The Shetland pony classes were 
filed by H. C. Blattis, Richmond, 
Va.; and Carl H. Nolting, Trevillian, 
|Va. Some very excellent specimens 
| were shown. 

While the jack and jennett classes 
/were not well filled, the specimens | 
| Shown were excellent. James Bur- 
| ril, of Windsor Farm, Elko, Va., had! 
lone of the largest and best showings, 

Throughout the Fair, there was a 
| general word of satisfaction oaaing | Plow in weer thong Capital Invested 
the rounds among the breeders. The P 

|premiums were liberal, considering | it Bomcourens a eae wings and 
| the circumstances, and the manage-| plow. Especially designed for deep plowing, 


| but will plow as shallow as the Dixie. Freight 

ps vale made it a special point to see | prepaid on first orders to localities where the 
that every breeder went away satis- | oe is ne = — — Leet — 
X 5 a ae Sage ie vawr. | replacing broken beams and standards en 
\fied. . The fact that the Fair ts draw-| jcca as a subsoilera greater storage capacity 
ing large and excellent herds from | for moisture and fertilizer is created. Fertiliz- 


. = P ers cost more than good plows, and adrouth 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, In-| many times the cost of preparation, 
Complete, $5.50. 


Universal Plow Co., 
RED SPRINGS, N.C, 


Big Buggy Book Free 


‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles:of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits = 

























The McKay Sulky Stalk Cutter. 


Built on scientific principles; unequalled for 

| simplicity, strength and durability. Fills the 

| pill exactly, and a genuine pleasure to operate 
it. Four years on the market and every cus- 

tomer satisfied. Competitive field tests invited. 

Write for descriptive circular and let us tell 


you about it, 
The Jno. A. ae M'f'g Co., 
Dunn, N.C. 


ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 











;diara and Ohio is evidence that the} 
| Virginia State Fair has a_ bright | 
future. 
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We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them 
Direct to You at Factory wees 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 





Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





ONTIL YOU INVESTIGATES 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES (5885: 


sicohot engine. mperice to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizin; 
—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. Vibration prs 


Less to Buy. 
engine. SEND FOR CATAL 


on any wagon. 
UK ‘THE TEMPLE Pum ae CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th 


a two-cylinder 
weight and bulk Ser half that of single cylinder nanan, wi =e 


line, kerosene or 
ractionily ov Rg Shee ly mounted 


r durability. Cost: 
It is a combinatio: itationary or traction 
tenn Chicago, THIS IS ou FIFTY: FOURTH EAR. 
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QUALITY rvs ECONOMY 


QIDE BY SIDE with the intrinsic superiority in 

ce Quality, Economy also runs through every fiber of 

wood and every ounce of metal used in the manu- 
facture of White Hickory Buggies. 

This saving is due to the thorough equipment in 
detail, of every department of our factories with every 
late improvement in machinery, operated by master 
workmen, which greatly decreases the cost of production, 
thereby effecting an equally great decrease in cost to the 
purchaser. 

But, particularly in the single item of freight rates alone, we 


afford our Southern buyers such a saving as should determine them 
never to buy any other make than White Hickory Buggies. 


Ask your nearest dealer for our catalog, or if he is out of them, 
write direct for one, study it carefully, and you will be convinced 
that for quality plus economy, you should buy the White Hickory. 


BLOUNT CARRIAGE AND BUGGY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to **‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O, 














Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD You 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


§| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 











Should always insist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 














equal wt. For sale every- 
where. Ask for tt, 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
























Ode to Autumn. 





Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 


* * 


Where are the songs of spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
* Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
—John Keats. 





Let Sun and Wind Through Your Bed- 
ding Now. 


They are Wonderful Purifying Agents and, With the Aid of Borax and 
Warm Water, Will Make Your Beds and Blankets Clean, Sweet, and 
Fluffy for the Long Winter’s Use. 














Sent To You For A 


CORNIS Year’s Free Trial ’ 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy I 
As Low As Any Dealer? j He 


More than 265,000 peopie have saved from $25 to 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. Here is our offer. 
You select any ofthe latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
your own terms, taking two years to pay 
if needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Book shows the 
: — ae ocr pes beautiful and artistic 
= ornish styles and explains everything you aos cere 
We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. Save one-third —buy 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine on the Cornish plan 
organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. - 4 
Washin: 


You should have this book before buying any piano or CORNISH n, N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


THIS WASHING MACHINE 
AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a househo < 
word in a quarter of amillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
inilion more right quick, we 
therefore willsellathaif price 





v 
‘reignt pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
tning that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 


| 
| 
| THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. .3 | 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’?’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





Use Borax for Cleaning Your 


Curtains—Try to Make Your Work Easier. 


The care of beds and bedding, 
which comes in as a part of the gen- 
eral review of household stock be- 
longing to a thorough housecleaning, 
is especially timely now. <A sunny 
October day is a perfect time for 
washing blankets and for airing all 
bedding not easily washable. Sun 
and wind are purifying agents of 
great value. 


of 


In combination with an abundance 
of soft, warm (not hot) water, borax 
is invaluable for woolen blankets, It 
cleanses without any of the injurious 
effects of soap, and leaves a softness 
like that of a new blanket. A heap- 
ing spoonful of borax dissolved in a 
little hot water may be allowed for 
each pailful used. The blankets 
should be rubbed and squeezed in the 
hands and loosely pressed to force 
the water through them, but not rub- 
bed on a board. Thorough rinsing 
and light wringing are required. 


& 


In hanging, put the blanket across 
the line lengthwise, so that the col- 
ored borders will hang vertically. In 
this way the color dries better and is 
less liable to spread and disfigure the 
white portion, as not infrequently 
happens in blankets of low grade. If 
the blankets are wet enough to drip 
(and they should be for the best 


‘results) a little squeezing across the 
‘lower edges after hanging for half an 


hour will assist in drying. Fold 
evenly and press with a warm iron 
only. : 

& 

For washing curtains, cushion 
covers and furnishings generally, bo- 
rax is equally valuable. With most 
colored fabrics it is safer than soap 
and its cleansing properties make it 
a valuable aid in the general clean- 
ing. Painted woodwork is often ma- 
terially injured by strong soap, while 
a little borax in the water is equally 
effective and entirely harmless. It is 
also kindly in its action upon the 











skin, and no woman is wrong in hav- 








inng a due regard to the condition 
of her hands. A caustic washing 
powder may possibly have its place 
in scrubbing a dirty floor, but for 
closer contact it is to be avoided. 


& 


In that rearrangement of the 
household scheme which follows upon 
the fall cleaning, it is well worth 
while to consider carefully every op- 
portunity to make the work easier 
for the coming months. That con- 
venience in small things which has 
its special mission to save steps de- 
serves more attention than it gets 
in most of our kitchens. The thing 
that is done three times a day or 
perhaps much more than that, even 
though a very small exertion in it- 
self, takes on a whole an appreciable 
part of one’s time and strength. If 
it can be so managed—it often can— 
as to be equally well done in half 
the time by a different arrangement 
there is a very good saving on the 
outlay in vital force. These little 
problems differ in every family and 
each demands an individual study.— 
Dorothy, in Country Gentleman. 





Now is the Time to Build. 


The October Country Life in 
America is the big double house- 
building number. Among its con- 
tents are several articles that will 
be useful to those who are taking 
advantage of the present low prices 
in the cost of building and building 
materials. Mr. Walter <A. Dyer 
writes convincingly to the effect that 
now is the time to build a home, as 
materials are low in price; good 
workmen work at a minimum wage; 
contractors and sub-contractors 
would rather work at low bids than 
be idle; and money is easier. 





I like The Progressive Farmer sim- 
ply fine. I realize it is doing a good 
work among the farmers; also many 
other classes of people. As one of 
your agents, will say when you have 
extra copies you can send me some.— 
J. Ww. 2 
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An Old Time C 


Let us 


many of them coming from 
communities and having their own 


favorites. 


The down-river boys de-|raising him _ to 


orn ShuckKing. 


take a certain Georgia;over a good work well done, it was/feast on the shoulders of two stout! 
shucking bee for an example of the|the rule rather than otherwise for | men, three times around his house, | 
rest. The shuckers were gathered|some of the jolliest spirits to make|with the whole company marching | 
together from all over the country, a sudden assault on the giver of the} behind and singing a corn song. This | 
rival|shucking of the 


past, of the, 
near future, and 
their shoulders, | 


feast of the 


clared that their Bob could shuck|march him homeward in this merry | 
more corn than any other man. An-|and triumphant style. 


other section that ‘‘Nigger Bill Dyke”’ 
(Bob was a “nigger’’ too), “could 
beat Bob or any other fellow all to 
shivers.” And so it came to pass 
that these two were elected rival 
captains. That they were both ne- 
groes and slaves mattered not at all. 
The twenty white men among the 
hundred shuckers shouted and hus- 
tled for them as lustily as their own 
comrades. These men were not the 
“poor white trash” either, but well- 
to-do farmers and planters, some of 
them bringing their own slaves to 
help in the shucking. For this jolli- 
fication was a great leveler of rank 
and class distinctions. Men were 
there for work and fun combined, not 
to “put on airs.” 





Walking the Heap and the Rousing 
Choruses. 


The-captains had the right to 
choose their own men, taking alter- 
nate turns, until all present were 
ranged on one side or the other. 
Next in order was the selection of | 
the man to ‘‘walk the heap’’. This | 
man had to be a singer with a good | 
voice whose duty it was to march | 
back and forth, as if on patrol, over | 
the cori heap, singing the while the | 
staves of the various ‘‘corn songs’’ | 
all the workers joining in the cho-! 
rus. These corn songs were unique, | 
born of, and peculiar to the South. | 
The airs to which they were sung | 
were of the most simple; a monot-| 
onous chant, whose usually solemn 





Now for the Big House and the} 
Kitchin! 


victorious captain, and fall in they 
did, every man of them, gray beards 
included, taking up the line of 
march for the hospitable mansion 
near by, whose doors were thrown 
wide open in welcome to the wait- 
ing feast. And all the while the 
marchers kept time to the chant of 
the corn songs, singing one after the 
other, led by the ‘heap walker.” 
White men and black men kept step 


| together, two whites and two blacks 


all along the line. But when the 


|; house was reached the ranks di- 
vided, the white men marching to) 


the broad piazzas, the negroes danc- 

ing along to the big log kitchen, 

which was. all aglow with lights and 

full of the most appetizing odors. 
How They Feasted. 


And such a feast it was’ that 
awaited all those sturdy shuckers! 
Barbecued pig and sheep and beef. 
Boiled ham and bacon, ‘‘greens’” in 
abundance, chicken pies, sweet pota- 
toes and all sorts of other vegeta- 
bles, fruit pies, mince pies and all 
sorts of cakes, big and little, to 
wash it all down, plenty of drink- 
ables, such as beer, coffee, cider and 
buttermilk. The negroes fared just 
as well as the whites. There was 
no partiality shown, for equality 
was the rule of the shucking bees, 
and the blacks had worked just as 


measure was oddly at variance with|hard as the whites. And all the 


the character of the words, many of | workers 
which were such as to excite the in-| hands belonging to the 


were served by willing 


“wimmin 


dignation of the more refined men, | folks” of their own kind. 


and to exclude the presence of their 
families. Often however, the words 
were improvised, and if the singer 
was quick and witty he adapted to 
the chant the story of the doings and 
sayings of the neighborhood, elicit- 
ing storms of laughter and applause 
at happy local hits. 

And how those choruses did swell 
and roar, making the echoes ring 
and ring again! 


The Test of Victory. 


Then, by and by, when the big 
heap was fast becoming a little heap, 
and got so low that the rival forces 
could see each other across the top, 
the war waged hotter than ever, and 


there was hurry and skurry all along | 


the line. The dividing line in the 
center had been carefully kept in 
place, and the aim of each captain 
was to be the first to get his own side 
cleared up, and then reach over and 
grasp some unshucked corn from his 
rival’s premises. This was the test 
of victory, the proud triumph of the 
side that finished first. When one 
side or the other thus won out shouts 
and cheers arose from all sides, even 
the vanquished joining in the tur- 
moil. 
“Thank You, Every One.”’ 


The work finished, the owner of 
the corn took off his hat to the shuck- 
ers, complimenting them on their 
splendid achievement. The last 
words of his little speech were al- 
Ways the same. ‘“‘Thank you, every 
one of you. Now we'll all take a 
dram all around, and then go and 
get something to eat.’”’ Then there 
was more shouting and cheering and 
Singing, and nota little skipping 
and dancing, in spite of lame backs, 
cramped legs and sore fingers. In 
the midst of the general rejoicing 


|The Good Luck March Before Day- 
Break. 
Then, when the feast was 
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|brought it to and end. The fear be-| 
“Fall in,” was the command of the|®@Use there was a general super-| 


over, | 
came games of all kinds, wrestling, | 
running, with a jolly dance at the'| 
end, which was kept up until dawn|- 
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was near. The last and imperative | 
act of the good old time shucking | 
was the carrying of the giver of the} 











THE 


STIEFF 


SHAW 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 


was considered necessary to secure} 
good luck to him and his household | 
for the coming year. | 

The fun was fast and furious all| 
the time, and nothing but the fear | 


of being overtaken by the dawn') 


jstition that the worst of bad! 
| luck would befall any one who let| 
|the dawn catch them still nominally, | 
{though not actually, at the corn | 
|shucking. And so the fun and fro- | 
jlic ended very abruptly sometimes, | 
|when a threat of coming daylight ap- | 
|peared in the eastern sky, and caus-| 
ied the merrymakers to flee in haste | 
|to their homeward tracks, with hopes | 
ifor- another such jollification for | 
ithe next time.’’——Helen Harcourt in| 
ithe Sunny South. 

















He who haz nothing to do in this | 
/world but to amuze himself, has got | 
the hardest job on hand I kno Ove=I 
Josh Billings. 


Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. GC. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World’ s Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress! 




















OILED 
GARMENTS 


, are cut on large 

patterns. designed 
. to give the wearer. 
_ the utmost comfort 


LIGHT-DURABLE-CLEAN 
"GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
\ Suits #3¢e¢ 
\ SLICKERS *322 
‘ BE SURE THE CARMENT 


YOU HAVE BEARS THE SONERS 
SIGN OF THE FISH. 3 H 
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== ___AJ.TOWER CO. BOSTON USA. 
*> TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO CAN 


FUN, Mi \GiC AND MYST 
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The telephone is a great protection against 
loss on crops due to sudden weather 
changes. It enables the farmer to obtain 
at any time the latest weather forecast 
fresh from his nearest station. Likewise,the 
telephone protects against loss through 
sudden market. changes and enables the 
farmer to sell when prices are best. 


Western Electric 


Telephone Apparatus and Equipment 
is made by a house having over 30 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of telephone 
apparatus, and insures the reliability of 
service that is required in a rural line 
above all others. 

Write for Booklet 78 **Rural Telephone Equipments’’—Sent Free 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COM | 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment Used 
in the Construction Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
Eastern— New York: Philadelphia, Boston. Pittsburg, Atlanta 
‘entral— Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Saint Paul 
yestern—Saint Louis. Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, Omaha 
Pacitie—San Francisco,:Los Angeles, Seattle. Salt Lake City 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp., Montreal aud Winnipeg 


Use Address Nearest You 
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“wWhat’s Ghe News?” 














A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 

“What’s the news?” 

Nothing but politics again, and mighty little 
except bluster in the political news. Away over 
in Southeastern Europe, two or three little coun- 
tries—Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, etc.,—are con- 
siderably agitated about some new territorial ag- 
gressions affecting them, but that trouble is too 
far away to interest the average American. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft are still attempting to 
stir a more or less sleepy and indifferent people 
into waefulness and activity, and Mr. Debs, the 
Socialist candidate, is also making an aggressive 
campaign. The Socialists, in fact, are likely to 
exhibit considerable strength in the November 
election, and opponents of socialism cannot real- 
ize too soon that only by curbing and checking 
our vicious trusts and other giant corporations 
can we stay this rising tide of discontent—a tide 
that threatens all individualism and the right to 
private property as the reward of, and incentive 
to, individual effort. 

a 

The recent session of the Farmers’ National 
Congress ought to have had earlier mention in 
these columns. The resolutions adopted lay espe- 
cial emphasis on the recent movement for the 
conservation of our resources; favor the postal’ 
savings bank and parcels post, river and harbor 
improvements, and forest preservation, and earn- 
estly commend the Davis Bill for agricultural 
high schools in every Congressional district. An- 
other significant resolution, passing almost unani- 
mously, favors ‘‘the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor.”’ 

e 

Perhaps no more useful address was made at 
the Congress than that of Prof. R. A. Moore in 
which he told how Wisconsin, by careful plant 
breeding, variety tests and seed selection, has in- 
creased its average corn yield per acre from 27 
bushels in 1901 to 41.2 bushels in 1907. Weath- 
er conditions, of course, may account for part of 
the increase, but the achievement is great and in- 
spiring enough when all allowance is made for 
this. Over against the inspiration of such a Vic- 
tory it is hard to have to set the Gallio-like in- 
difference of thousands of moss-back farmers who 
go on in their old ways, ‘‘caring for none of these 
things’’—the tragedy of those who are blind be- 
cause they will not see. 

a 

The night-rider is making a desperate effort to 
get a foothold in the South at this time. Let the 
people tolerate him and they will see the old story 
repeated of the man who warmed an asp in his 
bosom—and paid for his folly with his life. 
Wherever the night-rider makes his appearance 
we earnestly urge our readers to summon sheriff 


and Governor, if necessary, to aid them with war- 
rants and rewards in bringing him to light and to 





punishment. The South must be saved at all 
hazards from the peril and disgrace of this form 
of lawlessness. 

a) 

The unthinkable lengths to which this whole 
business may go is now illustrated in the Ken- 
tucky campaign, where the night-riders threaten 
to defeat Governor’ Wilson because of his firm 
stand for law and order and his desperate efforts 
to save the good name of the State. Is there any 
price too great for a people to pay to be saved 
from a shame like that? We think not. 
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So important is the anti-tuberculosis crusade 
and so acute is the interest in it at this time, that 
we must refer again to one of the notable ad- 
dresses at the recent Congress in Washington. 
Dr. Lawrence Flick, of Philadelphia, one of the 
most eminent medical men in America, was the 
speaker, and he gave especial attention to the 
need of proper sanitation in workshops and fac- 
tories, and of good food and good physical habits 
in enabling the body to throw off the disease. 
‘He refuted the theory of infection from inherit- 
ance, saying that unless the tuberculosis micro- 
organism is admitted into our bodies it is not 
possible for one to become infected,’’ and struck 
the keynote of his address in this emphatic and 
notable declaration: 

“If every unit of our society is willing to do 
that which they can do, I feel confident that the 
day is not far distant when we will have wiped 
the dread disease tuberculosis, off the face of the 
earth.” 

On page 3 this week we are presenting some of 
the ways by which all our people may help to 
bring about this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, and we hope that every reader will give 
them the serious attention they deserve. The 
time will come when consumption will be as thor- 
oughly controlled as smallpox. 





HOW THE SOUTH MAY WIN LEADERSHIP. 
- (Continued from Page 2.) 
saw working there get through with it, it brings 
from $5 to $50 a pound. If the South would only 
utilize its wasted resources and neglected oppor- 
tunities—well, there would be no limit to our pos- 
sibilities, 
Bd 

In this connection, I wonder if it has ever oc- 
curred to the reader that the eleven Southern 
States excluding Texas—that is to say, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma—have a larger area than 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland combined, and if these ten South- 
ern States were as thickly settled as those foreign 
countries, their population would be 160,000,000 
instead of 16,000,000? Imagine nine other fam- 
ilies added to each and every one family you now 
know in your neighborhood, and you will get some 
idea as to the density of population. You might 
crowd all the people in the United States to-day 
into Texas, and it would not be so thickly settled 
as Great Britain. 

a 

It is partly because of this overcrowding, of 
course, that we have such a constant stream of 
immigration to America; and in the steerage be- 
low me now are hundreds of Southern Italians— 
men, women, and children—reinforced by some 
scores of others taken on at the Azores Islands: 
all on their way to crowd the slums of our Amer- 
ican cities and to tax the assimilative energies of 
the American nation. This is the real trouble 
about immigration—that it has utterly changed 
in character these last twenty-five or thirty years. 
Formerly most of the immigrants came from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden etc.,—Teutonic peoples largely, 
whose fusion through intermarriage has produced 
our strong,“forceful American type; and classes 
whose coming, with our present scarcity of popu- 





——. 
lation in the South, would not be to our disaq- 
vantage. But for several years past our immi- 
grants have: been chiefly Italians, Russians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and other degenerate stocks, not 
easily assimilable nor easily fired with Americar 
ideals. This is the menace in present-day immi- 
gration; and what I have seen of the dirty, chat- 
tering lot of Italians on the decks below us has 
not decreased my feeling as to its seriousnegs, 
But I think the South should welcome new- 
comers of our own stock—Germans, English, 
Scotch, French, etc.,—certainly in the small num- 
bers that they would come to us under the most 
favorable circumstances. 


Already this letter has grown too long, and | 
must bring it to a close, and with it, my impres- 
sions of Europe. Our ship is even now sailing in- 
to the sunset, and not many hours hence I shall 
be once again beneath the stars and stripes—anqd 
you can not fail to love ‘‘Old Glory’ better for 
having wandered on a foreign strand—and in the 
thick of things in our Southland, to which alone, 
of all parts of the earth, can any ardent Southern- 
er give his whole heart. Even in far-away Europe 
the -South’s call for the service of her sons has 
been always in my ears, and always my upper- 
most thought has been to see and to report, not 
the merely curious or interesting things, but the 
things from which our people may learn lessons 
that will help in her rebuilding. I have not writ- 
ten therefore, I repeat, of the merely curious ob- 
jects; nor have I written of the wonders of art 
and sculpture that I have seen—nothing of Ra- 
phael’s or Titian’s or Murillo’s or Michael An- 
gelo’s, nothing even of the latter’s magnificent 
statues at the de Medici tombs, though I gave the 
better part of two afternoons to enjoying them. 
I cannot describe these masterpieces adequately 
if I should try, and deep as is the impression 
some of them made upon me, even deeper is the 
longing for the time when out of our own South- 
land shall come artists and sculptors and poets— 
great souls of genius and talent with vision clear 
enough and feelings sensitive enough to body 
forth in imperishable form, or in still more truly 
imperishable song, the romance of our ante-bellum 
civilization, the tragedy of our Civil War, the epic 
of our rebuilding, the patient ideals and visions 
which must yet give us a great future. 

we 

And once again would I say that we can not 
have these finer things without first having the 
more substantial. Culture in a democracy must 
be based upon a prosperous and intelligent aver- 
age man. We can not have the splendors of 
dome and tower unless we first go down into the 
earth and lay deep the foundations of-our struc- 
ture. We cannot have the American Beauty rose 
unless we first give attention to the prosaic, 
every-day earth in which it grows. Sidney Lanier 
never said a truer thing than when he declared 
thirty years ago that-— ~ 

“One has only to remember, particularly here 
in America, whatever crop we hope to reap in the 
future,—whether it be a crop of poems, of paint- 
ings, of symphonies, of constitutional safeguards, 
of virtuous behaviors, of religious exaltation,—we 
have got to bring it out of the ground with pal- 
pable plows and with plain farmer’s forethought, 
in order to see that a vital revolution in the farm- 
ing economy of the South, if it is actually occur- 
ing, is necessarily carrying with it all future 
Southern politics and Southern relations and 
Southern art, and that, therefore, such an agri- 
cultural change is the one substantial fact upon 
which any really new South can be predicted.” 

a 

Europe is behind me. To it belongs the past. 
America and the South await me. To them be- 
long the future. If some lessons from the Euro- 
pean past which I have learned and of which I 
have written shall contribute in any measure 
toward making our Southern future more worthy 
of our people and of their ideals and opportun- 
ities, my purpose will have been attained and the 
keenest pleasure that can come from my trip will 
have been realized. CLARENCE H. POE. 


On board § .S. ‘‘Cretic,’? White Star Line, Sep- 
tember 8, 1908. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 





Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 





sent by our readers. 














GOLDEN BEAUTY PLUMS AND OCTOBER 


PEACHES. 
This comes from a correspondent in Mecklen- 
purg Co., N. C.: “T am sending you to-day some 


plums which I wish you to name for me, having 
lost the labels. It is the only fall plum I have. 
They are free from rot or disease of any sort. 
Because of its extreme lateness, I would like to 
have more of them. Give the names of the best 
September and October peaches. I have several 
trees of a fine white cling that are about done 
now and would like some late free-stones.” 

The plums are the “Golden Beauty,” a native 
variety from Texas, belonging to the Hortulana or 
Wild Goose type. It is a regular and profuse 
bearer, and being a late bloomer, it is apt to es- 
cape the spring frosts. It is so“late that it rarely 
ripens much north of Central North Carolina. 

I do not think that you will find any peach 
that will be later with you than the last of Sep- 
tember. Those known as October peaches in the 
Middle States will be September peaches with you. 
The best late freestone peaches I know are Sal- 
way, Chair’s Choice and Bilyeu’s October. Beer’s 
Smock is an excellent late canning peach, and 
some are fond of it to eat out of hand, but it is 
as dry as a California peach, while most people 
prefer a juicy peach. But for canning, it is hard 
to beat. 


wt 
THE SWEET POTATO HOUSE AGAIN. 


A South Carolina reader asks: ‘‘At what tem- 
perature should a sweet potato house be kept in 
the drying off period, and how long should it be 
kept up? Other things being equal, will potatoes 
keep as well if dug before frost nips the vines.” 

I would make the temperature, with ventilator 
open to carry off the moisture, as near ninety de- 
grees as practicable, or about what would be a 
killing heat for tobacco. Continue it till the 
sweat is dried off the potatoes. After that, keep 
them as near 45 degrees as practicable, for if they 
are kept much warmer they will show signs of 
sprouting. The best way to keep the temperature 
down is to open the house in mild nights and 
close tight in sunny days. 

I have never tried storing sweet potatoes be- 
fore the frost has nipped the vines and can not say 
if there would be any difference. In fact, if the 
potatoes are well matured, I can not see but that 
it may be an advantage to store while the weather 
is frostless and the soil dry. Potatoes planted 
late from cuttings of the vines of the earlier ones 
will keep better than those grown from the early 
plants. 
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DEEP PLOWING BETTER THAN SHALLOW. 


The Alabama Station finds in its experiments 
with cotton very different results from those pre- 
dicted by Professor Welborn. It was shown that 
plowing land for cotton six and a half inches deep 
increased the returns $4.13 per acre over the same 
soil plowed four and a half inches deep. Thus 
moderate two-horse plowing would increase the 
value of a crop on a thirty-acre field well-nigh 
$125 over the four and a half inches with one 
horse. That would enable the farmer easily to 
buy another horse. The same station found that 
bedding in March gave better results than bedding 
in December. This might well be the case, since 
the freshly prepared land would be in better con- 
dition than that which has lain all winter. But 
in any upland soil the time is coming when bed- 
ding for cotton will be a thing of the past, and 
level planting will be the rule, with weeder and 
harrow used in the early cultivation. 

af 
SOLVING THE HUMUS AND NITROGEN PROB- 
LEM. 

The Alabama Station also found that bur clover 
and crimson clover plowed under for green ma- 
Nure in spring were more profitable than com- 
mercial fertilizers on the cotton crop. Where cot- 
ton was alternated with corn for five years, the 
yields remained practically constant, but where 
peas were sown broadcast among the standing 
corn, and turned under the yields gradually in- 
creased. And I believe that even in such a short 
rotation of only hoed crops, if the peas had been 
saved for hay and crimson clover sown on the 
Stubble, and the manure made from feeding the 


hay returned to the land, there would have been 
not only a more rapid increase in the crops, but a 
profit made from the feeding. But a constant ro- 
tation of two hoed crops is very bad farming, and 
the humus content of the soil could have been 
more rapidly increased through a longer rotation 
with a sown grain crop followed by peas. Then, 
with an abundance of forage, manure could be 
made to cover the corn field, and the peas in the 
corn would make a great crop of winter oats and 
these followed by peas and crimson clover would 
make a great crop of cotton the following year. 
We need a rather short rotation to build up the 
humus, but we do not want a rotation merely of 
two hoed crops like cotton and corn. Instead of 
prescribing sundry complete fertilizer mixtures for 
cotton it would be far better if the Southern sta- 





SOME MASSEY POINTERS THIS WEEK. 
The Alabama Station finds that plowing 
land for cotton six and a half inches deep 
increased the returns $4.13 per acre Over 
the same soil plowed four and a half inches 
deep. Thus moderate two-horse plowing 
would increase the value of a crop on a 
thirty-acre field well-nigh $125 over the 
four and a half inches with one horse. That 
would enable the farmer easily to buy an- 
other horse. 
a 
A demonstration that with a_ certain 
amount of mixed fertilizer a profit can be 
made over the use of no fertilizer teaches 
litle of value, but a demonstration showing 
how, through a proper rotation of crops the 
land can be made to increase annually in 
productiveness, and less money spent for 
fertilizers, would be of immense value. 
a J 
At the Minnesota Station they grew 
larger and larger crops in a rotation with 
legumes, and at the end of ten years, with 
no purchase at all of commercial fertilizers, 
they found that they had 300 pounds per 
acre more nitrogen than when they started, 
and they had not bought a cent’s worth. 
wt 
Dr. Stubbs buys no mixture with a ‘fill- 
er’; his filler is the stuff he fills his cattle 
with, and that gives him a filler for his soil 
worth hauling. 











tions would make some experiments with a crop 
rotation, as was done in Minnesota, and show that 
with a properly arranged rotation of crops and 
the usé-of legumes the crop’s production can be 
greatly increased and the soil gain in nitrogen, 
though none is purchased and used in the whole 
rotation. If the legume forage and all the rough- 
age of the plantation were used with the cotton- 
seed meal in feeding stock, there would be a high- 
ly nitrogenous manure made, and the fertilizer 
bills greatly reduced. It would be far better work 
for the stations to show the farmers how they can 
economize in the use of commercial fertilizers in- 
stead of studying all sorts of fertilizer mixtures 
to get sale crops, even if these mixtures do show 
a temporary profit. 
af 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL IS 
THE GREAT NEED. 
We need to study more the permanent improve- 
ment of the land than the temporary getting of 
crops with fertilizers, and a large part of the 
anxiety of farmers in the South to get special fer- 
tilizer mixtures or formulas has arisen from the 
everlasting experimenting by the stations with 
fertilizers for mere crop production. So long as 
farmers are led to believe that they need a special 
formula for every crop planted there will not be 
the advance in real farming that there should be. 
A demonstration that with a certain amount of 
mixed fertilizer a profit can be made over the use 
of no‘fertilizer teaches little of value, but a dem- 
onstration showing how, through a proper rota- 
tion of crops the land can be made to increase an- 
nually in productiveness, and less money spent 
for fertilizers, would be of immense value. The 
everlasting experiments by the stations with fer- 
tilizer mixtures for direct results on sale crops 
make me tired. 





CURING GULLIES WITH CATTLE. 


Mr. French is’right. Cattle and sod with deep 
plowing and subsoiling on our red hills will do 
more in preventing washing than all the terraces 
ever made. Of course, in the present state of 
most of the soils in the Cotton Belt, from which 
all vegetable matter has been burnt out in the 
constant cultivation of cotton, some means must 
be used to temporarily check the summer floods 
on the hillsides. But the farmer who plows deep- 
ly and well, and never breaks land till there is a 
sod of some kind to turn down, and then cultivates 
his hoed crops so that there are no furrows to 
catch and hold a head of water, but keeps it 
spread out by shallow and level cultivation, will 
soon get his land into a condition in which the 
terraces are needless. 

This is not mere theory, for I have practiced it 
on the red hills as steep as any cultivated any- 
where, and never made a terrace, and never made 
a gully. fven if deep plowing and subsoiling 
made no better crops the practice would be ad- 
visable for the sole purpose of preventing the 
washing away of the soil, and the retention in the 
land of the moisture that otherwise would be 
lost down the hill. 


With a sod or vegetable matter of some kind to 
turn whenever the land is broken for a hoed crop, 
I would not give the toss of a penny for any ter- 
race. Terraces are only necessary because the 
land is plowed so shallow that there is nowhere 
but down the hill for the water to go, and because 
there is no humus of decaying vegetable fibre to 
hold the soil together. 
et 
PUT DOWN NIGHT-RIDING WITH A STERN 
HAND. 


The outlaws who would introduce this practice 
of the Kentucky feudists into the Cotton States 
should be put down with a stern hand, and the 
Farmers’ Union should take especial pains to aid 
in this matter, if they value the good name of 
their organization, for right or wrong, men will 
blame them for the deeds of the night-riders. The 
Farmers’ Union should not only declare against 
the practice officially, but should banish from its 
organization any who would favor such criminal 
conduct. Keep the organization clear of such 
men, and the Union will have a great future be- 
fore it, as it can now profit by the errors of form- 
er organizations. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE A FARM WITHOUT 2-8-2. 


The Southern Planter for October has an ad- 
dress made by Dr. Stubbs of the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station at the State Institute in Richmond 
last August, describing his farming on his ances- 
tral farm in Gloucester. Dr. Stubbs did as every 
thoughtful farmer should do. He studied his soil. 
He found that there was a serious deficiency in 
phosphoric acid, but an abundance of potash. He 
knew that he could get all the nitrogen needed by 
growing and feeding legumes. Hence he has 
bought no fertilizer except acid phosphate. But 
he grows forage and feeds stock, and has 750 two- 
horse loads of manure to go on his corn every 
year, and the farm has greatly increased in pro- 
ductiveness while using only acid phosphate. This 
is another confirmation of what I have been for 
years hammering at, that no farmer who farms 
right need ever buy ammonia in a fertilizer. And 
yet, all over the Cotton Belt there are thousands 
of men wading through the bottom of a sea of 
nitrogen that is waiting for them to take it, and 
they are buying the little 2 per cent ammonia 
(1.7 per cent nitrogen) and paying their hard- 
earned dollars for what they could get in far 
larger amount free. At the Minnesota Station 
they grew larger and larger crops in a rotation 
with legumes, and at the end of ten years, with 
no purchase at all of commercial fertilizers, 
they found that they had 300 pounds per acre 
more nitrogen than when they started, and they 
had not bought a cent’s worth. 

And yet, the users of 2—-8—2 are paying not 
only for the little plant food, but are paying for 
the sacking and freighting, hauling and spreading 
of 500 pounds of sand used to make the stuff 
weigh a ton. Dr. Stubbs buys no mixture with a 
“filler’’; his filler is the stuff he fills his cattle 
with, and that gives him a filler for his soil worth 
hauling. You can not have too much of this sort 
of filler, but you need to stop paying money for 
that which is not plant food, and spending your 
labor for what does not enrich your soil. Quit 
buying ammonia when over every acre you own 
there are thousands of pounds of pure nitrogen 
waiting for you to take it and make a profit in the 
taking. W. F. MASSEY. 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-—The high standard and | 
sbow yard qualities of our Jerseys are known 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 


The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 


During the past year our herd including a | 


large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- 
aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.88% milk. There are 37 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred 
heifers for sale. 
BERKSHIRE S—We still have | 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 


POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply- 
A splendid 
assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. | 


mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. 


Whits and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 

only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
SPECIAL: 

goons pigeons, nests and onto bog sale. De- 

sire to sellasa whole. Prices 

Address BILTMORE FARMS, Sdtmore, N. Cc 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 





200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- | 





FOR SALE. 
From weanlings toserviceable age. Of strictly 
choice breeding and individuality. Prices 


| righte Call or write us your wants. 


| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN 


‘HOG AND STOCK FARM 


O. P. BARRY, 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - TENN. 

Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
Herd made upof the best blood of the breed. 
Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
ners. Pigs 3 months old, $10; boars large enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if youare not pleased with what I ship, re- 
turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 





der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


10 FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $8,050 00. 








White Oak Farm Herefords. 


Young Stock for Sale. 


Both male and female of our own breeding. 
See them and our young and old herd at the 
North Carolina State Fair, Farm 1s situated on 
Seaboard Air Line and Southern Railways. 22 
passenger and 75 freights pass farm daily. 

Write for any information 

W. D. UPCHURCH, Owner. 
RALEIGH, N, C. 





—-IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey +} Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs : 3 =: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


# ARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginallthecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, 8. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 








FOR SALE—Fine registered Hereford bull. 
Address, 


O.H. PERRY, . . . #£=\New Bern, N.C. 





OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 
Twenty-five Berkshire pigs from fine register- | 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00 


R. O. CATE, - - ‘Chapel Hill, N. C. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES er ed 
for 
For sale 





Sale (from premium winners). 
Jersey Cattle of the Biltmore strain. Also two 
large 5-year-old mules. Meet them at the Fair, 

D. L.. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C 








A. L. rippin Prop’r, 
R. F. », Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and phe Fitzgerald, N.C. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


$5.00 EACH. 


Descendants of Baron Duke, Longfellow, Lord 


remier. 
Fine Jersey Bull — solid colar, black switch, 
$15.00, 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, &°;? Newborry, S.C. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

Petersburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 




















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth om 
ing into, $8 HE $$ 














Improved Passenger Service via, 
Southern Railway. 


Effective September 6, the Southern Railway 
inaugurated through Pullman car service be- 
tween Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. This 
sleeper will be handled on train 139, which 
leaves Raleigh at 4.05 p. m., and on train 43 from 
| Greensboro, arriving Atlanta 6.25a.m. North- 
| bound on train 44, which leaves Atlanta 9,25 p. 
m., arriving at Raleigh 12.30, noon, following 
day. Train 43 connects at Salisbury with train 
35 for Asheville. Knoxville, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points. 
| For Pullman reservation, call on or write 
W. H. McGLAMERY, P. & T. A., Raleigh, or 
R. H. DEBuTTs, P. & T. A,, Greensboro. 

R. L. VERNON. T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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Common Colics of the Horse and How 
to Treat Them. 


By J. C. Robert, Consulting Veterinarian, Macon, Miss. 


By the stockmen the term colic 
is usually made to include all dis- 
eases of the abdominal organs ac- 
companied by pain. Irritation of the 
liver, bladder, or kidney, cramp of 
the intestine and stomach are apt 
to be included under the head of 
colic. In this brief discussion of the 
subject we will mention only two of 
the six or eight forms of colic, name- 
ly, spasmodic and flatulent (wind) 
colic. 


Spasmodifc, or Cramp Colic. 


This disease is due to a spas- 
modic contraction of a portion of the 
small intestine, and is more common 
in the horse than in any other ani- 
mal. The small intestine of the 
horse is about 72 feet in length, 
hence a spasmodic contraction of the 
greater part of this organ would 
of necessity cause very great pain. 
Unless the pain is promptly relieved, 
it may produce death in a most agon- 
izing form. 

Causes.—The small intestine is 
richly supplied with blood vessels 
and nerves, and any cause leading 
to interference with their nerve sup- 
ply may produce spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the muscular walls of the 
intestine, as would interference with 
the nerve supply of the arm, for 
instance, cause cramp of that organ. 
Among common specific causes we 
would mention indigestible foods, 
drinking cold water when hot, being 
fed when heated up, and being put 
at unusually hard or rapid work im- 
mediately after eating. 

Symptoms.—These are primarily 
those of great pain, and character- 
ized by an interval of ease. The 
pain returns with increased vigor, 
the interval of ease grows shorter, 
and shorter, until the animal is 
finally in continuous’ excruciating 
pain. While in pain the animal 
turns his head around to his flank, 
lies down and gets up, and walks 
around. When the pain leaves, he 
may remain quiet for a few minutes. 








Don’t 
Get a 
Notion 


that you can run 
your dairy any old 
way—with the idea, that later on 
you will make up for the short 
comings. 

Begin now—to exercise care in 
the selection of your stock and 
separator, in other words,use good 
cows and the best make of sepa- 
rator. 


The TUBULAR 


because it gets all the cream, is 
economical, a labor saver and a 
money maker, 

Those who use Tubulars are the 
cream producers and butter-mak- 
ers of reputation, plainly speaking 
—the most successful dairymen. 

Join the ranks of the successful 
dairymen and profit makers— 
Free Catalog 283 tells how. Write 
for it. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago. Ul. 

















When it returns with increased se- 
verity, the horse may throw himself 
violently on the ground and _ rol 
from side to side, uttering groans of 
agony. This type of colic comes on 
very suddenly. By applying the ear 
to flank of horse intestinal sounds 
are louder than in health. The ner- 
vous symptoms are further shown 
by frequent efforts to void urine. 
Only a small amount of urine or 
possibly none may be passed, due to 
the frequent efforts which result in 
keeping the bladder partly or en- 
tirely empty. This fact has led the 
owner to suspect kidney or bladder 
trouble, while as a matter of fact 
the+frequent effort to pass urine is 
only one symptom of pain. Dis- 
eases of the kidney and bladder are 
indeed very rare. The pulse of the 
horse (normally from 30 to 40 beats 
per minute) are increased in fre- 
quency during the pajn, but is nor- 
mal during intervals of ease. 

Treatment.—We should use only 
those drugs that counteract the 
spasm or cramp and remove the 
cause of the disease. If caused by 
indigestible food, we should _ give 
with the first dose of antispasmodic 
a purgative, as 1 pint of raw linseed 
oil, 1 quart of castor oil, or 1 ounce 
of aloes, in 1 pint of warm water. 
The drugs used to relieve the cramp, 
or spasm, and pain may vary accord- 
ing to the severity of the attack. 
The hypodermic injection of from 
4 to 6 grains of morphine will often 
quiet the animal. If the pain is ex- 
cessive and the animal has gotten 
so as to be unmanageable, he should 
be tied, chloroformed, and kept un- 
der influence of the anaesthetic un- 
til the morphine can take effect. 

As a rule the case is taken in 
hand before the pain is so severe 
and we may give as a drench some 
of the ordinary drugs that relieve 
pain and spasms. Of these the fol- 
lowing drenches may be mentioned: 

(1) Laudanum, 2 ounces; chloro- 
form, 2 drams; ether, 1 ounce; 
tincture of asafoetida, 1 dram; cold 
water to make 1 pint. 

(2) Whiskey, % pint; Jamaica 
ginger, 1 tablespoonful; warm wa- 
ter, 1 pint. 

(3) Sulphate of atropia, %4 grain;: 
fluid extract of Indian hemp, % 
ounce; warm water, 1 pint. 

If necessary, the drench of the 
hypodermic may be repeated at in- 
tervals of an hour until three doses 
have been give. If required, the 
purgative above referred to should 
be given, but not repeated for from 
16 to 20 hours. 

Hot applications, as woolen blan- 
kets wrung out in hot water and 
sprinkled with turpentine should 
be applied to the flank and abdomen. 
It is very difficult to keep these in 
place. A mustard paste may be 
rubbed into the skin over the area 
mentioned and will counteract the 
pain, Enemas of warm water, to 
which has been added a tablespoon- 


ful of tincture of asafoetida, should - 


be given. For this purpose a %- 
inch rubber hose, 5 feet long, may 
be used. The end should be smooth 
and oiled before introduced. To the 
opposite end a funnel should be 
held above the body of the horse 
while the liquid is poured into the 
funnel. 


Flatulent, Tympanitic, or Wind Colic 
This is a more fatal type of colic 
than cramp colic. It is due to the 
accumulation of gas in the intestines 
and is, as a rule, the result of im- 
(Continued on Page 11.) 
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Hogging off Corn--How It Will Pay. “No Trusts” 


‘“No Catalogue Houses ”’ 
It is Nota Slovenly Way and it Saves Much Work—If Well Managed the 
Hogs Will Clean the Corn Up and Fatten Faster Than Those in a 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Pen, | 
There are some who seem to think | being fed. It will not be allowed to | 
that hogging off corn is a slovenly | stand so long, it is likely, if the dis-| 
way to make pork and to care sec tance it has to be carried is not too! 
the corn crop. The writer certainly | great; so plant the crops the hogs| 


insists enough on work, to clear him-| are to graze off, as close to the| - a= —. 
sef of any accusation of wanting to| dwelling as practical, and care for | : “ 
get out of work when it is eam the hogs with the least labor that is| 


able to get out of it. The fact is, a| | really necessary. 

















| 
man who will work when he gets| CHAS. M. SCHERER. | : 
pothing ovo Sts fooish, Indeed. | First— Always Best — Cheapest 
That is what a man gets for gather- Common Colics of the Horse, 


j ‘hat hogs are to eat—noth-| i H 
pnd ge top iene can be grown for | (Continued from Page 10.) For Thirty Years 


$4 or $5, exclusive of land rent, and | | perfect digestion whereby the food 


the gathering and storing of the corn} |undergoes fermentation. Imperfect ? 
is done away with, it must be evident | digestion may be due to a number e or S all al 
that pork will be finished off very|of direct causes, such as decayed or || 


cheaply when hogs gather the crop. | sharp teeth that prevent thorough 


os ae ee Ta suddenly from As much better than other separators 

Siti ks ‘ _|dry to green food, indigestible food, 

There is a rather EL ee yg es |decayed or partially fermented food, as other separators are better than 
sion that much corn Is wasted when | , | 4 giving food when the animal is H 
it is ph gir vig Aatyn bigs managed completely. exhausted. Sudden death gravity creamers. 
pt yes : posal he ae ities it May result in this form of colic from Send f tal f 1908 Latest I d Machi 
oughly as ¢ ¢ y § é ‘ ‘ - end for catalogue 0 S$ Latest Improved Machines. 
ek dotine tn nett, Hien venus the gas forcing the intestines for- 8 P 


wa i iti . 
in a field of corn will gain vee CS ae ce pgtroay Posen ago 
faster than a lot that are kept in e gs, thus en- 


pens and the field hogs will make the | Croaching upon the space occupied THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





iby the lungs. i i ‘ " 
cheaper pork. Hogs should be fenced | a death tans es prs rl war” cones cnicaco ——— T.o0w. 
i | if ; . = i. i‘ 14 &16 Princess STA 
we ” verragall axial hy Rony pe deeed generation of gas is a chemical Oe Reet, si 165-167 S8ROADWAY Painones Sraser 
ey Wl clean yi | i 107 First Streer 
. ; process an ak g ¢ 7 Drumm & SACRAMENTO Ste. 
weeks is a, large enough patch for P d takes place very rapidly, SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 


|death may result with only a few 
|moments’ notice. 

Symptoms.—The pain in tympan- 
; itic colic is continuous, but does not 
require three weeks for them to clean | annear as severe at first as in cramp 


up. Movable fencing can be used tO) gojje The chat ee - : 
; ; | . acteristic sympto ; ks 
good advantage in controlling hogs}; ymptom}|do not recommend puncturing the| ment, we may give one of the fol 


' ae .. is distension of the abdominal cavity | intestine of the horse for tympanitic| lowing drenches: 
” ee a SS ee he | With gas, which is recognized by the colic. It is frequently el to (1) Chloral hydrate, 1 ounce; ar- 
another good plant to me a ©'bloated appearance and the drum-| puncture the rumen in the cow for|omatic spirits of. ammonia, 1 ounce; 
corn at the last sspunciagapenion Teret | Uke sound produced on tapping the | hoven, but in the horse cases that] water, 114 pints. 
pounds of seed per acre will be | flank. If the horse is not relieved|will not yield to hypodermic injec-| (2) Whiskey, %4 pint; turpentine, 
eae bi that regen Ker cost the breathing soon becomes difficult, |tions of such drugs as eserine and|1 ounce, with warm sweet milk, 1 
tte ioe. aa tie prelbocalpiectr there are muscular tremors, he | pilocarpine are usually beyond sur-|pint, or linseed oil, 1 pint. 


them to have at one time, and what 
they will clean up in two weeks is a 
better sized patch than one that will 























ie ale t h| \Sweats profusely, the eyes and nos-|gical treatment of puncturing. (3) Common baking soda, 1 
Sere Ten tee See Sew Tee |trils become bloodshot, he is very; A purgative, as recommended for|ounce; warm ginger tea, 1 pint 
— ‘ |much excited, may stand for a mo-| 'cramp colic, should be given. If| (made from heaping tablespoonful 


|/ment and press his head against the | |the swelling is marked, we should|of ground ginger in 1 pint of hot 
lf hog raisers do not find them-| brvnagheresd of his stall, stagger from side | |give hypodermically 1 grain sulphate | water). 

selves in circumstances to make!to side and may plunge forward dead. |eserine, 2 grains of hydro-chlorate The abdomen should be rubbed 
cheap pork in this way now, they | Treatment.—Our efforts should be/| of pilocarpine, and 1 grain of strych-} with cloths wrung out in hot mus- 
can be getting ready to do it next) |to stop the formation of gas, to|/nine. The effects of these drugs| tard water. The body may be cov- 
year. Rape sown in corn Is special- | | absorb or remove that which has | may be noticed in from seven to]ered by blankets wrung out in hot 
ly recommended, because it costs so} \formed, and to remove the cause of |ten minutes after their use. They| water. These should be kept steam- 
little to sow rape in corn. Some | |the disease. There are only two | galivate the animal, produce purga-|ing hot. Moderate exercise, as by 
such scheme as this to finish off} ways for the gas to be removed, |tion, and get rid of at least a part| leading by the halter, is advisable, 
pork, after the hogs have made most | through the natural channel and by | of the gas. If the case does not de-| but violent exercise, as running, is 


of their growth on pasture, will en- /an artificial opening. As a rule, we| |mand such prompt and active treat-| unnecessary, painful, and injurious. 
courage the hog raiser so much that | 


he will make all the pork he needs | “se 
at hame and will soon be making| Keep Your Money 


some to sell. The hogs will distribute | 


their droppings over the land as | in Your Own 
evenly as any high-priced manure} aS, 
spreader, and the droppings will pe | Pocket 

in a form to serve as the best kind | Says Win. Galloway 
of plant food. If the making of the | to You 
movable fence is put off till it is 
needed for use, it will not be made; 
it will continue to be too much ci 
ble to finish off pork. If the fence 
is made, it can be used in the early 
part of the fall or the late part of| 
summer to fence hogs on patches of | 
peanuts and other hog crops, and} 
finally on the corn that is to finish | 
off the hogs into good solid pork. 


a 
Crops that hogs are to gather for} 
themselves should be planted in| 








_ This Spreader Beats 
the World 


—Galloway’s 
is NOW the 
Standard 










Here’s 
the idea— 
Keep your money 
in your own pocket. Order 
now—direct from this offer— 
by letter or postal. Let me send you 
one of my Galloway Spreaders on 30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. No money down. Freight pre- 
paid, I know you are a responsible man if you have any 
need for a manure spreader. Keep your money in your own 
pocket until you try my Spreader. Tell me to send you my Special 
Manure Spreader Proposition. I back the Galloway permanenily with every 
guarantee that any practical and reasonable man could ask for. I back the Galloway 
to give Genuine Satisfaction. If it is not everything it is claimed to be—if it does not do 
all that the best spreader ought to do—send it back, andI will 
return every cent of your money without question. 

I challenge the world to produce as practical, durable and all 
round satisfactory a spreader at any price as my 


GALLOWAY’S 


THE ONLY ENDLESS APRON FORCE FEED 


WAGON BOX MANURE SPREADER 


\. Take my hand and signature and bond on that—as legal binding as any con- \¢ 

tract ever made on earth. My Wagon Box Spreader is made in three sizes— ¥Y 

capacity 50 to 60 bushels. ‘It is built to last a lifetime ae hee fitsany truck WW 
or high wheeled wagon—narrow or wide tread. It’s the lightest draft 

























































































sey andsimplest machine made. For those who want a larger spreader, I f M 
2AG ‘al x j j | Wm. Galloway have just perfected a 60 or 70-bushel pattern, complete with trucks. e ry 
ape s that w ill oye it pelts | President It's new. It's in a class by itself. It has at the merits of ee famous cenlcney Ss = I 
0 care ° i Ss. ey | Spreaders with some additional exclusive features that willinterest you. is 
sh for the arene . 7 oe ] Wm. Galloway Company h 45 inches wide and has adjustable bolster stakes. Ask for full informa- pecia 
have water all the time, and carry- | I'm the man whose spreader is so muc tion about this new machine—all explained in my New Free 


the best that I can afford to send one to you. Spreader Catalog for 1908-9. 


YOU JUST WRITE ME ONCE. Justsay ona postal or by 

letter that you want to get my NewFreeSpreader it 

Catalog and my Special Spreader Prop- 
osition, I'll take care of you right. 


Proposition 


which is real co-operation: between the Manu- 
facturers and the Farmer. It gives you a chance to 
eut down the cost of your spreader ar id almost pay for 





ing water or slops becomes quite a Freight Prepaid 


task when the distance is great. The All Freight Prepaid and I don’t keep you waiting. I 
waste from the kitchen is something | fone lay to write a lot of letters. I trust you to make™ 




















he fair month’s trial of my Galloway Spreader when you Wm. Galloway, President itinone year. It means exactly what it says. 
else that will ‘be carried out, if it is | ge t it direct from the factory at W aterloo, Lowa, or shipped at Si Wm. Galloway Co. Every statement | make to you and every Galloway 
, once from one of my Factory’s Transfer Stations—Minneapolis— spreader is backed by my 
not included in the slop. Slop may | Kansas City—or Madison, Wisconsin. W atte me so y¢ ou can get one for 


" 679 Jotforson St. 
: Waterloo 
; lowa 


become as harmful as it is helpful 3E Days FPeai Free ‘Frias 


if allowed to stand too long before | 


5,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 
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AINTING a roof is work, 
3uying the paint is ex- 
pense. Both are needless 
if your roof is Amatite. 

When you finish laying Am- 
atite, take away your ladder, 
pick up your hammer and knife, 
go away and leave the roof to 
take care of itself. A few years 
later you may go back and look 
at it if you care to, but it won’t 
be necessary, and there won’t 
be anything to do. 


This is due to the fact that 
Amatite has a veal mineral sur- 
face—a surface that is too strong 
to need protection—too durable 
to require painting. 

If you buy one of the smooth 
surfaced roofings you will have 
to paint it every two or three 
years to keepitfrom leaking. In 
fact, such roofs depend on the 
paint almost entirely for their 
waterproofing qualities. 

Amatite on the other hand de- 
pends for its waterproofing upon 
double layers of Coal Tar Pitch, 
—the greatest known enemy to 
water. 

Amatite comes in rolls of 110 
square feet ready to lay. No 
special tools are required, and 
anyone can lay it properly. 

A Sample of Amatite will be 
forwarded free on request. Send 
for it and see how much better it 
is than the kind which requires 
painting to keep tight. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Bos- 
ton. St. Louis. Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, London, Eng. 
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Canton Stalk Cutter 


: 


a4 








The Canton 
Stalk Cutter 
is a simple 
and extra 
strong stalk 
cutter, an ab- 
solute necess- 
ity on all corn 
farms, and 
will pay for it- 
self in time 
saved ina 
short time. 


















The only Stalk Cutter made having a cushion spring on the hitch which ab- 
sorbs all jarring between the team and the implement, and also makes it much easier for 
the driver. This feature alone makes it worth £0 per cent more than any other stalk cut- 
ter made. The hitch is on the lower frame, giving alow direct pull, lightening the 
draft, and relieving the horses of neck weight. Cylinder heads have shoulders for blades 
to rest against, and they cannot work loose. The drag hooks rake the stalks in line, and 
knives strike the stalks with a downward stroke. A steel hood and foot platform 
protect the driver. The shaft does not extend through the cylinder, and trash can- 
not clog the machine, 


BAILEY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., Agents, 


Washington, ™.cC. 
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Messrs. Editors: I have one acre 
of peanuts to harvest, and have been 
told that it would not hurt them to 
put them up in a house, green. I 
have had very little experience with 
them. Will you please tell me about 
them? J. A. WILSON. 
Eden, Miss. 

Editorial] Answer: If the crop is 
grown for feeding stock, not so much 
care in curing peanuts is required; 
but if grown for market, care in 
harvesting is required, because one 
of the most important points is to 
cure the pods in a perfectly clean 
and bright condition. The crop 
should be planted early enough to 
mature before frost, because frost 
will destroy the feeding value of the 
vines. Usually the crop will be suf- 
ficiently mature by the latter part 
of September or early part of Octo- 
ber to harvest. It is unnecessary, 


ing till a short time 
Harvesting may begin any time when 
the nuts are mature enough; 
should not be delayed a great while 
when the first formed nuts have ma- 
tured, as they may be lost by rain 
coming and making them sprout. 
a 

Harvesting may be done with any 
plow that has a long, narrow wing 
that will reach down and cut the 
tap root. Run the plow deep enough 
to pass under the nuts without de- 
taching them from the vines. What 
might be detached from the vines 
would be lost unless hogs were turn- 
ed into the patch to gather them. Be 


Vines plowed in the forenoon are 
usually gathered in the afternoon of 
the same day. Three or four rows 
may be forked together. The vines 
may be placed in small cocks or left 
in a continuous row several days. 
The length of time they should lie 
thus will depend on weather condi- 
tions. If rain falls and the vines re- 
main wet for any length of time, the 
pods will mildew. To avoid that, 
spread the vines thin, after they have 
become wet, in order that rapid dry- 
ing may take place. Mildewed pods 


How to Harvest Peanuts. 


segin as Soon as the Nuts are Mature—Use Care to Cure the Vines 
Without Exposure to 


Rain. 


may result also if too many Vines 
are piled together in damp or cloudy 
weather. 
a 

When the vines are partly Wilted 
they are stacked about poles, where 
they remain till the pods are cureq 
and ready for picking. The poles 
may be about seven feet long and be 
set securely in the ground at such 
distances as the quantity of vines 





as many imagine, to delay harvest- | 
before frost. | 


and | 


careful not to throw soil on the vines. | 








THE MARKETS. 


make necessary. Before packing the 
;vines about the poles, put down 
|pieces of fence rails, brush, or any- 
| thing that will keep the bottom vines 
dry and let the air circulate through 
;the vines from underneath. A space 
may be left around each pole to fagi]- 
|itate the circulation of the air. It is 
| better to cap the stacks with straw, 
| hay, corn, fodder, or cotton cloth 
| Caps. Peanuts so stacked will be dry 
‘enough for picking in two or four 
| weeks. 
7 

If one has enough barn room to 
|/make it practical, the vines may re- 
main several days in cocks or wind 
;rows, being turned over at inter- 
| vals of two days to expose the under 
Surface to the sun. When the vines 
jare thoroughly cured they are haul- 
ied to shelter and spread in as thin 
|layers as the space will allow. They 
|should be turned occasionally till 
|thoroughly cured. 





There is no respect in which the 
| American civilization is so deficient 
las in good roads. We have the poor- 
est highways of any civilized coun- 
try.—Wadesboro Ansonian. 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fri 
Envelope and all other kinds of CAR! 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Biggest Peeminm List, all for 


2. ae 
ues 
mF 2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


| ESULL BLOOD SHEPHERD 
| pups for sale. Address 
TuurMAN Davie, Repose, N.C. 















ANTED. Dwarf Essex Rape Seed, 
atonce. Address 
J. W. GILBERT, . R.1, - Gilbert, S.C. 














50 Extra fine Homing Pigeons 
for sale at $5.00 per dozen. 
A.N. Jounson, Cardenas, N.C. 














RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, Oct. 10, 1908, 
Cotton. best grades __...._-.-.-.. — 8% 
Off grads ¥ 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
Norfoik, Va., Oct. 3, 1908. 


tual sales: 

















Hams—Choice,as to size and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ............. 
Pearl meal 
Meal, Common 
Hay—Timothy 

















Grain—Corn, white ._.... ececociaiatcedanae 

oats Clipped Wai Ef 
ats: Pp 7” SSR aneenta 
Mixed.___-.. ° 68 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 95 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -..... $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds -__. 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds -__._. 110 
Middlings, yer 100 pounds.___... 1 60 
Hulls, per 1 


a 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. 























The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 


Fancy B44 to ie) 
| een 8 to 3 
Prime a4 8 
Machine picked_............... B4to 3% 
Bunch 814 to ates 
Spanish peanuts_......-........ CO @.... 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 8, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed._......... 10 
D. 8. Bellies, packed__......__._.... 10% 
D. 8. Butts 7t0 7% 
Butter—Creamery-............--..-. 26 


14% 
10 to 1054 | —— 
$2 10 


Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
Then IT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - 


But 


Winston-Salem, NW. C. 

















New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grove 
And other Fruits, free by mentioning Th@ 


Progressive Farmer. 50 per cent reduc- 

tion in price of trees, Sure to live. No agents: 

B. W. STONE & CO.. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


DISPERSAL SALE 


OF 


Jerseys and Berkshires 


Woodburn Stock Farm, Pendleton, Anderson 
Co., S. C.. Nov. 10th, 1908. 

At the Farm—The Jersey herd consists of ° 
head registered Jerseys, both Imported an 
American bred. The Berkshire herd consists 











Cotton ‘ies—Fieced .._..-.... .---.. of 50 head registered Berkshires of the best 
Rebundled strains. Catalogues ready for distribution Oct. 
New ties $1 05 15th. Anyone desiring catalogues, address 
Baggin —2 pounds. 7% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent _....85 50 to 5 7 
Patent 5 00 to 5 25 B. HARRIS, Mer * 
Straight 450 to6 2 
Choice 4 00 to 4 25 | Pendleton, 2 s. C 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 














Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ As- 
sociation by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Sec’y, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all commu- 


nications should be addressed. 


DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
CHARLOTTE 


A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Point. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 

















ROAD CONGRESS AT GREENS- 
BORO THIS WEEK. 








The Rural Carriers are Invited—AIl 
Who Can Should Attend. 


Dear Bro. Carriers: We have just 
received a letter from Mr. A. 
Arrington, Private Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Glenn, enclosing two others 
from Chairman C. G. Wright and 
Secretary J. S. Kuykendall of the 
Good Roads Congress, inviting the 
officers and members of the North 
Carolina Letter Carriers’ Association 
to attend this great meeting which 
will be held in Greensboro, N. C., 
October 13, 14, 15, 16, 1908. This 
is an important meeting—a matter 
of vital importance to every rural 
carrier, and we wish to assure its 
promoters that it not only meets our 
approval, but we pledge them our 
best efforts and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of every rural carrier in North 
Carolina. We regret very much that 
this matter could not have been 
made known sooner, so it could have 
been fully discussed and arrange- 
ments been made to have a large 
delegation present. However, we 
hope every carrier who possibly can 
will attend, as this is really our “‘par- 
amount issue.’’ Hoping that this 
meeting may be a great success, I am, 

CHARLIE H. BAINES, 
President North Carolina R. L. C. 
Association. 

P. S.—Our State Secretary is ab- 
sent attending the National Associ- 
ation in Omaha. 





Go to the Good Roads Congress. 
Dear Fellow-Carriers: The Board 
of County Commissioners of Guilford 
County, concurring with Governor 
Glenn, have invited the officers of 
our Association, with J. M. Ballard, 
of Newton; Mrs. Alice Wills, of Bur- 
lington, and J. C. Pierce, of Rocky 
Mount, as delegates from our Asso- 
ciation, to attend the Good Roads 
Congress at Greensboro this week. 
We all ought to appreciate the fact 
that the carrier body has such stand- 
ing. I shall try to go, and hope the 
Gthers will. 
ED. D. PEARSALL. 





Let the Legislators Know That You 
Want Good Roads. 


Messrs. Hditors: I am much 
pleased to see the growing interest 
in the good roads movement in my 
county. 

I have failed to find a single man 
who will say that he is not in favor 
of better highways. Now I am not 
going to offer any plan by which 
they may be improved, at present at 
least. If I knew a plan that every 
Man in the county would oppose, I 
Might advocate that in order to 
arouse the citizens to action. There 
are many wise heads in the county 
who can inaugurate a system for 
their improvement if the people will 
Speak out and let the proper ones 
know that they are ready for the 


work to begin, and I think to calla 
convention for the purpose of get- 
ting at the will of the people is the 
proper way to start the work. 
Good roads are not only profitable 
in a financial way, but are a protec- 
tion to life and property. 
Let us have the convention by all 
means before the next session of the 
Legislature meets, so that our rep- 
resentatives may know what the peo- 
ple want and thereby be enabled to 
act advisedly. 

T. V. HOWELL. 





GINNERS’ REPORT 2,582,688 
BALES TO SEPTEMBER 25. 
The Largest Ginning Output to Date 
Since the Present System of Re- 
porting Was Begun, 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 2.—The 
Census Bureau report on cotton gin- 
ning, issued to-day shows 2,582,688 
bales counting round as half bales 
ginned from growth of 1908 to Sep- 
tember 25, compared with 1,532,602 
for 1907; 2,057,283 for 1906; and 
2,355,716 for 1905. Number of ac- 
tive ginneries this year is 23,650 
compared with 18,121 for 1907; 
20,416 for 1906; and 21,389 for 
1905. 

By states, the number of bales 
(counting round as half bales) and 
active ginneries respectively for 
1908, follow: 





States. Bales. Gins. 
NAMI, 66 bs oe 6 307,508 2,911 
ASICOMSOS 6-56-6304 % 85,827 1,490 
BHOEIGA ies: 6-0 4.4006 16,566 185 
GCOREIA: 4. wae 510,290 3,875 
WWOHUUCKY 24.6 .0bd ss Pay 1 
WOUIBIANR: 4.56665 68 81,207 1,252 
MISSISSIppI .....%. 198,433 2,638 
MASBOUNR 6.050666 50% 4,132 47 
North Carolina 89,198 1,812 
Oklahoma ? LO; 14d 522 
South Carolina .... 288,927 4,699 
Tennessee 28,128 419 
WOMAS! 4. s0ds0 4 bia cae 961,835 3,764 
VAT SINIG: «see en 379 35 

The distribution of Sea _ Island 
cotton for 1908 by States is: Flor- 
ida, 5,092; Georgia, 5,813; South 


Carolina, 370. 

The census report on the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop on September 
25th puts it at 69.7 per cent of nor- 
mal, against 67.7 last year and 71.6 
the year before. 


Falling in luv iz like falling down 
stairs—we neyer kan tell exactly 
how the thing waz did.—Josh Bill- 
ings, 
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Old Reliable For 


Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa and Grass 


Increases yields, improves the soil, 
and insures good stands of clover and 
grass. $3 $¢ $3 Ne Tr 3 
LEE’S WHEAT FERTILIZER 
Excellent for wheat and oats on thin 
land. Good stands of clover and grass 
secured when seeded with wheat. 
We are Importers of Thomas Bas- 
ic Slag Phosphate. 

Write for circulars. 

A. S. LEE & SONS, 
Dept. D., Richmond, Va. 
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foes Serres 


(A GUARA with) 
| (¢=—|) EVERY ROLL | 


ICON G 


‘NE VER-LEAK” 


ROOFING | 


The Surety Bond Guarantee back of Congo makes it the 
most attractive roofing proposition on the market. 

We have claimed right along that 3-ply Congo was an 
unexcelled Ready Roofing at the price, and we now back 
it by the National Surety Company's Guarantee Bond. 
This Bond covers a period of 10 years. 


It is broad, liberal protection to the purchaser. It means we have faith in Congo. 
It protects you absolutely ! 


A good many roofings carry guarantees of different characters, but not a single 
one of them gives the purchaser a Surety Bond. That's the only kind of guarantee 
worth having! » 

We know Congo is the surest protection against weather, climatic changes, heat 
and cold, for it is absolutely not affected by any of these. It never dries out, cracks & 
or melts, and so perfect a roof protection does it make that it is aptly called the 


“*Never-Leak” Roof. If we were not sure of these facts we wouldn't dare give 
a Surety Bond with every roll. 


















Send for a sample and further information to-day. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—If any Congo rolls that you purchase do not contain 


Guarantee Bonds, write us at once, telling us where and from whom they were pur- 
chased, and we will at once mail you the missing bonds. ¥ 


United Roofing @ Manufacturing Co. 
Succesor to BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. , 
587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago and San Francisco. 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt is the only 
lasting weather-resister. There’s nothing 
better for roofs. 


(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of this perfect natural water- 
proofer. No artificial substitute will last 
anywhere near as long. Look ‘out for 
the roofing that is ‘‘ just as good.” 


Mineral or smooth surface. Insist 
Write for samples and 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
on the genuine with the Genasco trade-mark. 
Book 53 
THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 











manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
a ‘ 











VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per ‘acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No. better 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on :) ; 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., Virginia. 











| WIND MILLS, GASOLINE ENGINES, 
TANKS and PUMPS. 


Write for booklet. Our prices will 
please you. 


L. S. HOUSTON & CO., -:- GREENSBORO, N.C.) = 


| 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A, EGGS, $1.50;FOR SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
? horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, — Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 

Large Pekin. Duck Eggs, 
B $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, it’s free. 


~ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





- 25c each 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs 
$1.00 per 15 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - 


Buff Wyandotte Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Pleaseorder now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. eer, Nashville, Tenn. 


5 WHITE INDIANS FOR SALE. 








The birds that lay the year round, and 
the finest bird for table use that can 
be raised. J. W. LANEY, 
Monroe, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS—I have for 
sale a few pullets and cockerels, good frying 
size at $1.00 each. One and two year old hens 
at $1.50 each. Several nice trios $5.00. Oak Hill 
ro Farm, N. A. Hartsfield, Prop... Wyatt, 





COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 
POULTRY AT fARMERS’ Paicts! 


To make room I offer year-old Barred Rock nae 
also Barred Rock and Leghorn pullets at low 
prices. Acme Poultry Farm, Raeford, N. C. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 


Haley, Tenn. 




















THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog- -wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a . 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, - 
where other Automatic gates failed. # 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & Iron 
Works, 602 S. Register St. 8AUTIMUEE: MP. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions <f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
acturer, and b man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 













WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Spurs for Poultrymen 


Cabbage and 
winter feed for poultry, but plenty of 
grain should be fed with them. 

Do not neglect to sow rye or some 
Other crop that will furnish green 
feed for the poultry during winter. 

Prepare the roof of the poultry 
house so that the chilly nights of fall 
do not find the chickens roosting in 
damp houses. 


Do not allow sick birds to run with | 
It might spread | 


the rest of the flock. 
disease and the well birds unneces- 
sarily worry the sick. 

Dispose of the roosters some way, 
every one that is not needed for next 
year’s breeding season. Hens lay 


better when no males are about to | 


bother them. 


When some smooth stranger calls | 


to sell a receipt to produce a won- 
derful number of eggs, tell him you 
are not at home and that he will 
probably find a sucker over the hill. 

If some hay has been damaged so 
much as not to be good for feed, keep 
it to use as litter out of which the 
hens must scratch their grain feed 
this winter. It will give them needed 
exercise. 

It is sometimes helpful to know 
what has killed chickens, and the 
following facts will enable the poul- 
trymen to tell sometimes: The ’pos- 
sum eats the head and the neck of a 
fowl, killing only one or two at a 
time; while the mink bleeds its vic- 


mangels are good 





tims in the neck and sucks the blood, 
maybe killing a dozen or more in a 


single night. Both leave the car- 
casses near where the birds are 
killed. 


Resolve to get some of those high- 
priced winter eggs this year. The 
poultryman who gets eggs only in 
spring and maybe a few during sum- 
mer can hardly make money with 
chickens kept for layers. 

Bur clover sown early enough to 
get a good development of roots be- 
fore cold weather will make desirable 
| green feed for laying hens during 





/winter. The clover will not only be 
}green, succulent feed; but will also 


|be nitrogenous, which is desirable 
| when eggs are wanted. 
| 


the color of the combs on 
hens. A comb that is at its 
largest size and a beautiful cherry 
red can be taken to mean fresh eggs 
laid while you wait. A pale comb 
does not lead the experienced poul- 
trymen to expect eggs soon. Moult- 
ing or disease will make the comb 
pale. 


| Study 
| your 


Probably a dozen, certainly twenty, 
selected hens will lay as many eggs 
as the average farmer will want to 
hatch. He can afford to select these 
carefully; and if not more than a 
dozen are kept for breeding, one 
cock will be enough. This enables 
the farmer to breed up his flock eas- 
ily and inexpensively. The other 
hens will lay better and their eggs 
will stay fresh better when no male 
runs with them. 








How to Mate Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns. 


This is a Favorite Topic With Uncle Joe, Who Tells How to Select 
and Mate Birds to Keep Your Stock Up to Standard Types. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent com- 
munication I was asked to tell how 
to mate S. C. Brown Leghorns, and 
as I never tire of writing on this, 
my favorite breed, I gladly give the 
information. 

In mating the Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, it is necessary, when exhi- 
bition birds are desired, to use two 
matings, one for cockerels and the 
other for pullets. 


How to Mate for Cockerels. 


In mating for cockerels, pick out 
a male to head the pen that has a 
small five-point comb, free from 
twists, side sprigs, and that does not 
follow the neck. The eye should be 
red in color, sometimes called bay, 
hackle well striped, but do not have 
the stripe of black running out to 
the end of the feather, giving it a 


smutty appearance, saddle also 
striped, same shade of color as on 
hackle, that is having the red all 


around the black stripes. Avoid the 
purple in wings, breast and fluff 
black, tail black and carried low. 
Have good length in legs so as to 
avoid a squatty appearance, same 
can also apply to females, color of 
legs to be yellow. 

Females to mate with above 
should have small four or five point- 
ed combs, red or bay eye, avoid 
smutty hackle, body and breast to 
be dark, or a dark gray in color, 
legs yellow. Do not have the same 
defects in females as in the males. 


To Mate for Pullets. 


In your pullet mating use a male 
with about the same comb (four 
points preferred), as in the cockerel 


mating, red or bay eye. Hackle only 
wants to be striped, and lemon color. 
Avoid black stripe, running to the 
end of the feather. Legs yellow 
and of good length. Females to 
have five point comb folded to one 
side, avoid double folds, eye red or 
bay, hackle salmon colored shading 
lighter underneath the body, legs 
good length and yellow in _ color. 
Bear in mind you are breeding Leg- 
horns, and do not breed Minorca 
combs and wattles on them. 


When and Why You Separate the 
Males From the Hens. 


As soon as the breeding season is 
over separate the males from the 
females. It is useless energy wasted 
to let the males harass and worry 
the hens, especially when the hens 
are moulting. The male _ birds 
should be kept separate from the 
females at any time of the year 
when the eggs are not used for 
hatching purposes, as eggs will keep 
much longer if infertile. It is the 
fertile egg in which the germ of 
life is active that ‘‘spoils.”’ If the 
birds are thus kept separate they 
will be in better condition in the 
spring and will make strong, vigor- 
ous breeders. 

With the young stock, when the 
cockerels begin to crow, separate 
them from the pullets and _ both 
sexes will grow better than they will 
if allowed to remain together. 

Best Feed for Moulting Time. 

The best food for moulting fowls 
is that rich in nitrogen. Give them 
meat and milk and let the grain 
food consist largely of bran, which 





—— 
ee 


will supply phosphates. Clover, hay 
or grass is also excellent and a ya. 
riety may be given. A good tonic 
for moulting fowls is a teaspoonty] 
of chloride of iron to a gallon of 
water. Use this on their drinking 
waters. Fowls in moult and jug 
previous to it need nutritious food 
and lots of it, and they need lots of 
water. UNCLE Jo. 











HARNESS 
By Mail 


You can buy custom-made 
ak-tanned harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. 
You save two cea —the jobber’s 
and dealer’s. rite for our new il- 
lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money you can 
save. All our harness is guaranteed, 
and we leave you to be the judge. If 
you’re not satisfied, money back. Eve ry 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 
to-day and ask for catalogue VY. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 
14 Lake St., Owego, Tioga ©o., N. Y. 


KELLY rmoine mus 


Superior to any other make. Do more 
and better work, require less power 
and produce a better grade of 
feed. Write for Catalog and 

1 Special Price. 

































ts the only mill 
made withe 
double set ofgrind 
ors. Easiestrunning, 
strongest and most 
J durable. ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR GASO. 
LINE ENGINES. 6 sizes, 
fully guaranteed. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. Co, 
Box 12; Springfield, Ohio 


$2. 50 to $5. 00 A DAY. New and fine seller, 


25 cents forsample to agents, 
L. MEDLIN, Monroe, N. C. (State Manager.) 
P. S. Enclose 2c stamp for instructions, 


G29 
3% to 200 H. P. 


Steam, Cie and Water ae Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn M 
WE PAY THE PREIGHT. 
end for Catalogue. 


Ss 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 

















Every farmer ought to read_Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming, 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25, 








Irom Fe nces 
RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - ° N. C. 


And 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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HK DEPARTMENT. 














Pecan Growing in the South. 


Nuts in Demand at a Good Price—Some Varieties Which Bear Well— 
Do Not Plant Seedlings, 


By W. N. Hutt, Horticulturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Several requests have come into 
this office recently for information 
about the growing of pecans in costal 
plain region of North Carolina. I 
would like to use the columns of 
your valuable paper to say that I 
consider pecan growing in the coastal 
plain region of North Carolina to be 
one of the most promising horticul-|c 
tural industries in this State. The 
pecan is a native of the river bot- 
toms of the Mississippi Valley, but 
seems to thrive wonderfully well in 
the sandy soil of our costal plain 
region. In many towns in the East- 
ern part of North Carolina pecan 
trees are now growing and producing 
large crops. Even in Raleigh, which 
is getting somewhat into the Pied- 





mont region, several very fine trees 


above and below ground the crops 
cultivated beneath them_ should 
gradually recede from the trees un- 
til the whole land is given up to the 
orchard. 


What Varieties to Choose. 


What varieties to plant in any lo- 
cality, is a very easy question to ask, 
but a difficult one to answer, because 
there are so many factors in the 
problem and sO many conditions to 
be considered that unless one is 
thoroughly conversant with local 
conditions he can at best only make 
a good guess. 

In the northern limits of pecan 
culture it is desirable to plant va- 
rieties which shed their leaves early 
in the fall. This indicates proper 





Messrs Editors: 


per bushel. 


bushels of corn. 





crop. 


Editorial Comment: 


acreage, 





$424.40 FROM ONE ACRE. 
And Only Two Crops Have Bens Made While the Third 
is Ahead. 


I want to give my experience with one-eighth 
of an acre. I planted it in onions last January, laying it off in 
ows two and one-half feet apart. 
bed with a turning plow, plowed them once a week till they 
were ready to take up, and got forty bushels which sold at $1.00 
After the onions came off, I planted corn on the 
same ground, and got twenty-one and three-fourths bushels of 
corn. Per acre, the yield was 320 bushels of onions and 174 
I have not farmed much for several years, This 
same land is now, the first of September, nearly ready for a fall 


Such yields as that would bring an in- 
come of $104.40 for the corn at 60-cents, and $320.00 for the 
onions, per acre—a total of $424.40 per acre. The third, or fall 
crop can be expected to run the total up considerably higher. 
One acre, at that rate, would net more money than the average 
cotton growing tenant nets on his larger and more bothersome 


I drilled stable manure in the 


J. D. SLAMAN. 








are growing and producing large an- 
nual crops. Practical experience is 
proving that all the eastern part of 
our State is wonderfully adapted to 
pecan growing. I believe it one of 
the most promising commercial fruit 
industries in this State. 

There is always a demand for good 
pecan nuts. In fact the supply has 
hever yet at all approached the de- 
Mand and the growers can obtain al- 


most any price for the nuts that they | 


Wish to ask. Twenty to fifty cents 


per pound is not an uncommon price | 


paid for good _ nuts. I would 
hot advise, under any circumstances, 


the planting of seedling trees, as the | 


pecan does not come true from seed 
and though a nut of good variety 
May be planted, one is almost al- 
Ways disappointed in the product of 
the seedling tree. Varieties which 
seem to do best in this State are 
Stewart, Frotscher, Schley, and Van 
Deman. Nuts of these varieties are 
hard to obtain at 50 cents per pound. 
Planting and Cultivation. 

Pecan trees should be planted 40 
to 50 feet part. Till the trees come 
into -bearing the land between can 
be used for various truck crops. 
The land can thus be used till the 
trees come into bearing and there 
is little lost in waiting for a crop. 
As the trees begin to spread both 


ripening of the twigs which makes 
them firm and in good condition for 
passing safely through the winter. On 
poorer soils it is not wise to attempt 
planting the larger varieties, such 
as Rome, because these large nuts 
will not fill well unless on the richer 
soils. On poor or thin lands it is 
advisable to plant the smaller va- 
rieties of nuts which are very much 
surer of filling out their shells per- 
fectly. Stuart, Pabst, Frotscher, 
|Schley, and Van Deman are popular 
varieties. Stuart is a standard com- 
mercial variety which has given a 
|good. account of itself wherever 
planted. 





How Long Before They Bear? 


Many people hesitate in planting 
pecan trees because they believe 
them to be so extremely long in 
coming into bearing. The pecan is 
like the apple tree in this respect, 
it can be expected to begin cropping 
in six or seven years. We _ have, 
however, many varieties of apples 
from which nothing can be expected 
in this time. Doubtless there are 
also varieties of pecans which too 
are slow in coming into bearing. 
The varieties mentioned above can 
be expected to produce a small 
quantity of nuts in about the same 
time as one would expect apples 








Fruit Trees Require Food 


You cannot expect a full yield of 
rich milk from a half-starved cow. 

Neither can you get a bountiful 
yield of fine, full-flavored, sound fruit 
from trees not properly nourished with 


POTASH 


The soil should be enriched with a commercial 
fertilizer containing a good percentage of Potash. 
The proper proportion is from g to 12 per cent., 
according to requirements, 

The experience of successful fruit-growers 
proves that Potash, supplied in 
proper proportions, causes the trees 
to grow more sturdy and vigorous— 
better able to resist disease. And 
the fruit grows larger, sounder, finer-flavored, and ripens earlier. 


































































































Send for free book on Fertilizing, prepared by practical experts, 
and of great value to the fruit-grower. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW YORK—93 Nassau St. CHICAGO—Monadnock Block 
Address office nearest you 















































REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS 








For Two or Three Horses 


Do Their Work “A Comin’ and a Goin” 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground--sticky ground or trashy ground— 
are the 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy in construction—as durable as 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 

manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 





the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











oT he Schofield Ene ives 


if) ee WD eu] ‘e i BLEU ae 
(Zo) bY Modern and up-to-date in every par- 
Op ticular... From 12 to 150 horse power. 

)) > We. also make Boilers; Tanks and 
Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw; and. Cane_ Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
aa “1 We solicit your correspondence. ¥ 
MaMa ‘ fe AMM TT 


Built byeJ.S.Schofield’s Sons Go."a9on: 


Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond near by and have running water wherever 
you want it. . : » 

works continuously without at- 

= Pumps Water With Water, tention. No expense for power, 

i nothing to get out of order. Raises water 30 feet for each foot of fall. 

For Home, Farm, Irrigation, and all purposes. Over 7,000 in use. 

Free Plans and Estimates furnished. Write i 

FE EN O.,2130TRINITY B 


a very long lived tree aaa fom the 
time it begins bearing it gan be ex-| thought 








































fi met man eens ae ‘wend pee 


deeply for a few seconds. 





pected to increase its production | “I should think, sir,” he said final- 
gradually for a great many years. ly, ‘‘about the best way would be to 
| punch him in the eye.”—Everybody’s 

The Simplest Method. | Magazine. 





While building a house, Senator 
Platt, of Connecticutt, had occasion 
to employ a carpenter. One of the 
applicants was a plain Connecticut 
Yankee, without any frills. 

“You thoroughly understand car-| 
pentry?’’ asked the Senator. 

“Ven, -Air.”” 

“You can make doors, 


and blinds?” of , 
ea ger cy: 1909 Mode! Machino saws faster. ,runs easier and will 
Oh, yes, sir! ; last longer than ever. Adjusted in & minute to suital2- 
“How would you make a Venetian | year-old boy or the strongest man. Send for catalog 
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Sewing Machine a $2 Cress-cut Saw 
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from an apple tree. The pecan is 


! : howing tatest improvements. First order gets ag 
plind?” Folding Sawing Mach, Co.,158 E. Harrison St. Chicage fic 
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Unquestionably 


This Is The Best Washing Machine 


Made To-Day. 
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E will ship you our famous SPOTLESS WASHER on receipt of $1.00. You 
can examine it at your freight station, and, if not entirely satisfactory and 
if not as good as any washer now selling for $12.00 to $14.00, return at our ex- 
pense. and we will refund you $1.00. If satisfactory, pay your freight, the balance 
due of $6.50 and take the machine. You can still returnit to us anytime within 30 
days after you have taken it home and tried it. We ask $1.00 simply to keep off idle 
inquirers. We have reduced the price also. The GENUINE SPOTLESS WASH 
ER is now only $7.50. We sold over 5,000 in 1906 at $9.50 each. 


Our Spotless Wringer Is $2.75 Extra 


If you have not a wringer, youshould orderone with your washer, 
make a complete outfit. 










as the two 


Description of Spotless Washer 








Its Construction 

In the first place, it is pleasing to look at. A glance at the machine will con- 
vince youof this. All the iron parts are finished with aluminum. The tub, which is 
corrugated inside, is made of seasoned Virginia White Cedar, the only wood known 
that resists the action of water. Therefore. the tub always smells sweet and clean. 
The parts of the machine that is possible to break are reduced to a minimum, so 
that there is no trouble in securing a new part in case one is broken. The tubis so 
well constructed that it is steam tight as well as water tight; therefore it gives out 
no odor of foul steam. Our endeavor has been to produce an honestly made ma- 
chinery. and we are willing to wager that the SPOTLESS actually costs us 50 per 
cent. more to make than the average washing machine sold. 










All Moving Parts Incased 


We now come to the best feature of our machine and the one that gives it its 
pre-eminence, namely, that all moving parts are incased in a dust-proof and grease- 
proof casing. How many times have you heard of clothes caught and torn in the 
gearing of a washing machine, or the fingers of a child caught and mangled. This 

casing makes these accidents impossible and at the same time makes it possible 
tor us to place within this casing grease cups that hold six months’ lubrication. 
Every machine, when it leaves the factory. is thus equipped. 


The Ease of Operating 


It is because of the fact that the machine is always lubricated that it is a very 
easy machine to operate. The washing can be done as easily when sitting in a 
chair as when Standing. A ten-year-old child can supply the manual labor _neces- 
sary. The ease of operation is, moreover, increased by the fact tnat the machine is 
ball- bate 4 like a bicycle, and every body knows how easily a bicycle wheel turns. 

SPOTLESS WASHING MACHINE has a place to fasten a wringer in such a 
position that all the hot and dirty water flows back into the tub, and none on the 
floor. and there are none of the foul smells that were the accompaniment of the 
old-time kitchen. Add to this that it will wash anything from a lace handkerchief 
to the coarsest garment, and without damage to the article, and in one-half the 
time as the old method. Can you remember any other such labor-saving device? 


SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 


103 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. 


REFERENCE—Bank of Richmond, and the Press. 















Information Wanted About Tile 
Draining. 


Messrs. Editors: Will some reader 
of The Progressive Farmer kindly 
give me a little information on tile 
draining in this part of North Car- 
olina? My land is level, with clay 
foundation, at present is ditched in 
three acre squares, three acres long 
and one acre wide. How should these 
squares be tiled? In other words 
how close together should the tile 
drains be? How deep should tilings 
be put in ground? Is there not an 
implement for digging the ditch for 
the tile better than the ordinary 
shovel? What can 4-inch tiling be 
bought for at factory? 

W. 
CG. 


M. HAND. 
Pender Co., N. 


Editorial Answer: Just the infor- 
mation, perhaps, that Mr. Hand is 
looking for will be found in Mr. 
French’s timely article on page 3 of 
this issue. 





Meal or Seed for Fertilizer? 


Messrs. Editors: Will you givein 
as few words as possible.the number 
of pounds of nitrogen in one ton of 
cotton seed? Is not a ton of seed 
worth as much as a ton of low grade 
commercial fertilizer? How much is 
saved by selling seed at $13.00 a 
ton and buying fertilizer at $22.00 
a ton? Is the sun of prosperity shin- 
ing brightly over the farm when corn 
and meat, hay and oats, all are to be 
paid for out of the cotton crop? The 
farmer who has a living in store 
may sing ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,’ in- 
deed. J. R. Me. 


Editorial Answer: Most of the 
nitrogen used in commercial fertil- 
izers comes from cotton seed meal, 








ter houses supply some fertilizer 
containing nitrogen. It is common 
to consider only the nitrogen in cot- 
ton seed meal, since the other fertil- 
izing elements contained in it are 
small in amount and of relatively 
small value per pound when compar- 
ed with the nitrogen. These facts, 
together with the other of commer- 
cial fertilizers varying so much in 
nature, make it best to compare cot- 
ton seed with cotton seed meal, 
when trying to determine the value 
of the seed for fertilizer. The ratio 
is approximately as follows: Forty 
bushels of seed equal 600 pounds of 
cotton seed meal, or one bushel of 
seed equals 15 pounds of meal. 
Tests indicate that 900 pounds of 
meal equal a ton of seed in effect on 
the crop—that is, 9 pounds of meal 
equal 20 pounds of seed. By figur- 
ing on this basis and considering the 
cost of seed and of meal, one is able 
to determine which is better for him 
to use. He should allow something 
for the expense of hauling seed away | 
from the farm and the meal to the 
farm, if the hauling is done. For 
the most part, acid phosphate and 
potash will be got from other sources 
than from cotton seed or cotton seed | 
meal. 
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| 
How a Union County Farmer Worked | 


Out of Debt Into Prosperity. | 
The leaders of the Farmers’ Union 
are urging their members to make| 
each farm a paying enterprise by | 
raising all kinds of home supplies, | 
and cotton as a surplus. Mr. J. A. | 
Melton, president of one of the local | 
unions of Buford Township, has | 
proven the wisdom of this advice. He | 
used to plant twenty-five dcres in | 
cotton and buy his supplies, by which | 
he was falling behind each year and | 
getting into debt. Now he plants only | | 





though the by-products of the slaugh- 


eleven acres, making nearly‘a bale | 





per 
and meat, and has not only got out 
of debt, but is buying land. 
has 100 bushels of old corn on hand 
and 
Journal, 


It’s Effect Seen All Over the County. 


the best paper in the South, and all 
around in my county you can see its 
effect. 
Farmer,” 
creased yield is spoken of from try- 


ing any new method of cultivation.|be sent one of the new catalogs 
Let’s work with the next Legisla-|Promptly, postpaid. Address person- 
ture to have the principles of agri-| ally, William Galloway, President, 


culture taught in Public Schools. 


and study them, 
judge what yours is. 


‘Get a Manure Spreader---Now is 


{on Box Manure Spreader. 


| Test the Galloway in your own place 
|for a month’s work free. 


|convinced by a 














acre, makes plenty of corn, oats|open and above board offer that any 
manufacturer could make and this; 
together with the high standard of 
workmanship and material put into 
all Galloways has made the Gallo- 
way Company great. 

The company has just issued its 
new 1908 free catalogs covering each 
line separately. These books have 
become famous among farmers ev- 
erywhere. If you write a postal or 
letter and say that you are one of 
our readers—also what kind of ma- 
chine you are interested in, you will 











He now 














has oats. to sell. 






































Messrs. Editors: You are making 


























“T saw it in The Progressive 
is the remark when in- 





















































The William Galloway Company, 679 
Jefferson Street, Waterloo, Ia., for 
prompt attention. 





I take seven agricultural 


so I think 


papers 
I can 


























Baling Presses---Free Cata’og. 

The Baling Presses built by P. K. 
Dederick’s Sons, 64 Tivoli St., Al- 
bany, New York, cover a_ broad 
range of purposes, and are noted for 
their superior construction, great en- 
durance and consistent operation. 

No pains are spared in selecting 
the choicest materials, while the 
Dederick factory is equipped with 
modern machinery and improved fa- 
cilities. Dederick employes, skilled 
in their respective duties, follow the 
construction work throughout, main- 
taining the rigid care which has al- 
ways made Dederick presses so close 
a second to perfection. 

The Catalogue issued by this firm, 
which is mailed free to any address 
on application, illustrates the many 
styles and sizes of Dederick Presses, 
showing how they may be adapted 
to every branch of the baling indus- 
try. This Catalogue will interest 
any one who is considering the pur- 
chase of such a machine. 





CG. i, 
c. 


HALL. 








Robeson Co., N. 























Your Chance. 


No implement pays for itself more 
quickly than a manure spreader, 
;and we direct attention to the re- 
|markable offer now made by the 
manufacturers of the Galloway Wag- 
They say: 
“Take a real 30 days’ free trial. 































































































Keep your 
money in your own pocket. We pre- 
|pay all freight charges to you any- 
|where you live, and, if you are not 
month’s free trial 
that you want to keep the Galloway, 
we pay the return freight also. Ev- 
erything is at our risk and the price 
is so low direct from the factory 
| that you save from $25 to $50, ac- 
jcording to which size spreader you 
select to try.” 

That is about the most liberal, 











































































































